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Miss West’s Class in Ceography, by Miss Sparhawk MAGNETISM AND ELECTRICITY. By A. W. Poyser, M.A., Assistant Master in 
Lessons on Manners, by Miss Wiggin The Wyggeston and Queen Elizabeth’s Grammar School, Leicester. With 235 Illustrations. Crown 
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Mrs. Tenney’s Young Folks’ Stories of Animals Full list of series sent upon application. 
Stories of Quadrupeds 
Stories of Birds With 600 LONGMANS’ JUNIOR SCHOOL COMPOSITION. By Davin SALMon. A Com- 


Stories of Fishes and Reptiles lon Vol Y 
Illustrations olume to the JUNIOR SCHOOL GRAMMAR. With Notes for Teachers. Crown 8vo. 100 pages. 


Stories of Sea and River Shells 

Stories of Sea Urchins and Corals 
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The Flower People, by Mrs. Horace Mann 

Nation in a Nutshell, by George Makepeace Towle AN ELEMENTARY TREATISE ON MECHANICS, For the Use of Schools and 
Short Studies of American Authors, by Col. T, W. Higginson Students in Universities. By Isaac WARREN, M.A., formerly Mathematical Scholar, Trinity College, 
Every Day Business, by M. 8. Emery Dublin ; Author of Plane Trigonometry, &c. PART I., STATICS, 12mo, $1 00. 


Ruskin’s King of the Colden River (wood cuts), 20 cents : : 
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RA FINE PEN, NO. 333 
ESTERBR » NU. 


Th } have the shape, size, and style suitable for school use. They have all the 
qualities of pens, Anonese of point, elasticity and durability, and have been very 


extensively adopted in the public and private schools throughout the york. 


FOR SALE BY ALL STATIONERS, THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN CO. orks, Cam 


AND AT MODERATE PRICES. 


Harper’s Graded Series of Copy - Books. 


By H. W. SHAYLOR, Teacher of Penmanship, Portland, Me. 


e of years of practical teaching. The methods, 
The selection of copies has 


These books are not an experiment based upon a theoretical knowledge of the wants of the school-room, bat are the po a - . 
style of letters, t ing, etc., have all been tested, and proven to be exactly the thing to awaken interest and secure good re-ulls. 1 of 
re a oo apt They ans not only within the comprehension of children in the grade for which they are prepared, but are of a nature to inspire a taste 


for the best writings—many of them, especially in the higher numbers, being selections from the choicest literature. 


TERMS FOR INTRODUCTION. 
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GRAMMAR COURSE, (Eight Numbers), 90 cts. per Dozen. 
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R. & J. BECK’S 


MICROSCOPES. 


Sole American Agents, 


MORRIS EARLE & CO., 


1016 Chestnut St., 
PHILADELPHIA. 


MICROSCOPES, 
PHOTOGRAPHIC 
OUTFITS, 
SPECTACLES 
EYE GLASSES. 


Tilustrated Condensed List, 
32 pages, free. Full Cata- 
logue for three stamps. 

[Mention this paper.]} 
MORRIS EARLE & CO. 


A GOOD BEGINNING. 


Young students in PEANO may Start Right 
under thoroughiy competent Teachers, and so be 
prepared to go on, making rapid and substantial 

rogress, without change of method, at the New 
eotans Conservatory of Music. Saturdays 
classes of four. Tuition for ten weeks, $6. Fal 
Term begins Sept. 12th. 

E. TOURJEE, Franklin Sq., Boston. 


If your memory’s rusty, we 
know what will brighten it up. 


Shedd's Natural Memory Method. 
The Memory Co., 4 W. 14th St., N. Y¥. City. 


JOSEPH ZENTMAYER, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


Microscopes and Microscopic Apparatus, 


201 SOUTH ELEVENTH STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA. 
MICROSCOPES FROM $38 TO $1,000. 
Catalogue on application. 


EIMER & AMEND, 


205, 207, 209 and 211 Third Ave., 


NEW YORE, 
Importers and Manuf’s of 


Chemical Apparatus, 


AND 
Chemically Pure Chemicals. 


Nickeiware. Platinum. 
Balances. Weights. 


CHEMISTS, BURNSEN’S 
COLLEGES, BURNERS 
SCHOOLS, and and 
LABORATORIES COMBUSTION 
Supplied with the FURNACES 
st goods at the a specialty 
lowest prices. in manufacture. 


GOOD 4 
SENSES 


CORSET 


WAISTS 
50 .70 
FERRIS’ Pat. \ 
Rin Buckle at Hip 70 .75 .80 
‘or Hose Supporters, 
Cord-Edge Batton 
Holes. 


Best Materials 
ghout, 


For sale by all 
Leading Retailers, | 
FERRIS BROS. Mts. 
341 Broadway,N.Y. ~~ 


WARNHALL FIELD & CHICAGO, Western Agts. 


_ Agents Wanted. 


00 00 A MONTH can be made work. 
$75,22 to $250.22 ing for us. Agents preferred 
who can furnish a horse and give their whole time to the 
business. Spare moments may be profitably employed 
also. A few vacancies in towns and cities. B. F. JOHN. 

V. B.— Please state age and business experience. Never mind 
about sending stamp for reply. B.F. J. & Co. 


SALARY. 840 Expenses in advance 
allowed each month. Steady employment 
at home or traveling. No soliciting. Duties, 
_ delivering and Making collections. No Postal Cards. 


Address, with stamp, HAFER & CO., Piqua, O. 


GENTS WANTED. 


Address 
NEW ENGLAND PUR. co. 
8 Somerset St., BOSTON, 


Chemical Supplies for Schools and Colleges. 
THEODORE METCALF & CO., 


39 Tremont Street, Boston. 


CHEMICALS 


FINE, RARE, and CRUDE, of every description. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC CHEMICALS 

IN LARGE AND SMALL QUANTITIES. 
From the many years we have dealt in this class of 
supplies, we claim to be leaders in this branch of the 
drug trade; and by constantly replenishing and in- 
creasing our stock, and at once procuring or manu- 
facturing all neu chemical products, we are able to 
do full justice to all orders. 


We make a specialty of the products from the 
Laboratories of T. MORSON & SON, London; 
ROSENGARTEN & SONS, Phila. ; 
E. MERCK, Darmstadt. 


Chemical 
Apparatus, 


Pure 
Chemicals. 


IMPORTERS and MANUFACTURERS, 


Bullock & Crenshaw, 


528 Arch St., Philadelphia. 


PRICED CATALOGUES mailed upon receipt of 
postage, 5 cents. 


Musical, far sounding, and highly satis- 
factory Bells for Schools, Churches, &c. 
MENEELY & CO., | Established 
WEST TROY, N. Y. 1826. 
Description and prices on application. 


Buckeye Bell Foundry. 
Bells of pure Copper and Tin for churches 
schools, fire alarms, farms, etc. FULLY 
WARRANTED. Catalogue sent free. 

VAN DUZEN & TIFT. Cincinnati. 0. 


SAVE MONEY. Before you bay Gui 
Send to A. W. GUMP & CO, Dayton, Ohio, 
for prices. Over 400 shop-worn and 2d-ha 


THOMAS P. SIMPS Washington, D. 
tents No atty’s fee until Patent obtained. 
Write for Inventor’s Guide. 


SCHOOLS. 


Typography, Paper, Printing, and Binding, for 
Music Leaflets, Pamphlets, and Books, in any 
notation. Write to 

F. H. GILSon, 
Music PRINTER AND BOOKBINDER, 
15 and 17 Stanhope Street, 
BOSTON, MASS. 


i= 122 THOUSAND. 
Looking Backward. 


By EDWARD BELLAMY. An entirely New Rudi- 
tion from new plates. Cloth, price reduced to 
$1.00; paper, 50 cents. 

An attractive edition of this remarkable story, 
which has excited a popular interest greater anid 
deeper than any other American story since * U))- 
cle Tom’s Cabin.” 


Benjamin Franklin. 


In the Series of American Statesmen. By Joun 
T. Morsk, Jr., author of the volumes on Jol 
Adams, Thomas Jefferson, and John Quincy 
Adams, in this series. 16mo, $1.25. 


Jonathan Edwards. 


Vol. I. of American Religious Leaders. By Prof. 
A. V. G. ALLEN, author of “The Continuity of 
Christian Thought.” $1.25. 

Professor Allen writes with the impartiality of a 
historian, and succeeds admirably in portraying the 
great qualities of Edwards and the profound inf\\- 
ence exerted by him on American religious thougiit. 


Riverside Aldine Series. 


) ’ Three new volumes in this series of choice books 
of brought out in specially 
tasteful form and style. 

General School Furnishers, WALDEN. By H. D. THOREAU. In two vols. 


MANUFACTURERS OF THE ONLY DOVETAILED| THE GRAY CHAMPION, Anp OTHER STORIES. 
By NATHANIEL HAWTHORNE. 


Each volume 16mo, $1 00. 


ESTEY ORGAN CO, 
159 Tremont Str ot, 
BOSTON, MASs. 


Two Coronets. 
Andrews ’ ge FURNITURE A Novel. By MARY AGNES TINCKER, author of 
“ Signor Monaldtini’s Niece.” 12mo, $1 50. 
Clobes, on A noteworthy story, with characters and scenes of 
Tellurians, Italy and New England. 
Mape, The Heritage or Dedlow Marsh 


Charts, all kinds And Other Tales, including A Knight-Errant of 
Blackboards, the Foot-Hills, A Secret of Telegraph Hill, and 
Dustiess Captain Jim’s Friend. By BRET HAkrE. 
Erasers 16mo, $1.25. 
Crayons 
, Character and Comment. 


JUST PUBLISHED: 


f Selected from the novels of W. D. HowE ts. 
Goff’s Historical Map of the U. S. 


Plain, incisive, and complete. Send for ciroulas A tasteful little book of those noteworthy and 


ANDREWS M’F'G COMPANY, in ate Howes 


76 Fifth Ave., near I4th Street, |(Qur Cats and all about Them. 


NEW YORK. Their Varieties, Habits, and Managemen ; and 

A. H. ANDREWS & CO. .. for Show, their Points of Excellence and Beauty. 

195 Wabash Avenue, Post and Stockton Sts., i d 
CHICAGO. SAN FRANCISCO. by 


many Illustrations by the Author. $2 00. 


Front View. 


Providence, R. I., and other prominent cities. 


Sample Set, without Pad 
Sample Set, with Pad 


EDUCATION. 


Most convenient, economical, and effective combination for Teaching Drawing in th 

yet devised. Consists of board about 10 by 12 inches. to whicha * ‘eee pee 

at the corners, a wooden T-square and the 45° and 60° triangles of suitable size. All the parts are 

securely fastened together when not in use. Used in the public schools of Springfield and Quincy, Mass Interludes Lyrics and Tdyls. 


Liberal terms to cities and towns. In sending for a descriptive circular, mention THE JOURNAL OF 
MILTON BRADLEY CO., Springfield, Mass. 


THE SPRINGFIELD INDUSTRIAL DRAWING KIT.|Calendar Books. 


Selections from the Writings of EmERsoN, HAW- 
THORNE, HOLMES, LONGFELLOW, LOWELL, and 
WHITTIER, for Every Day of the Year. Each 
book of Selections is put up in a parchment pa 
per cover. Price of each, 25 cents; ibe six ina 
box, $1.50. 


Ballads, Lyrics, and Sonnets. 


A tasteful little book selected from the Poetical 
Works of Mr. LoNGFELLOW. Uniform with 
Browning’s ‘Lyrics, Idyls, and Romances.” 
16mo, gilt top, $1.00; half levant, $3.00. 


Back View. 


of drawing-paper is slightly fastened 


Price. Postage. 


$0.12 A beautiful little volume selected from Lor? 
.16 


TENNYSON’S Poetical Works. Uniform with 
Browning’s “ Lyrics,” ete. 16mo, gilt top, $1.00; 
half levant, $3.00. 


Physical Sets, Toepler-Holtz 


Bohemian Glassware, &c. 


LO 
(Mention this journal.) 


JAMES W. QUEEN & CO. 


924 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, 


CHEMICAL SETS, PLATINUM WARE, 
WEST RATES TO SCHOOLS. Correspondence desired. 


Literary Landmarks. 
A Guide to Good Reading for Young People, 
and Teachers’ Assistant. By MARY E. BURT, 
Teacher of Literature in the Cook County Nor- 
mal School, at Englewood, Illinois. With Charts. 
16mo, 75 cents. 


Machines, 


IS THE BEST 
MACHINE IN USE 


J. B. Lipprncorr Compa 


UNION SCHOOL FURNITURE 
178 Wabash Ave., 


The GEM PENCIL SHARPENER 


G. 8. PERRY Falta Boston. 
54 n Stree 
8. 8. & Pus. Co., 36 Bond Street, N.Y. 


NY, 
717 Market St., Philadelphia. 
Co. Send for Circular. We wilt send ma 


COOPER CENTENARY. 
FOR SCHOOLS, Fucus. |Houghton, Mifflin, & Co.’s 


Manufactured by EDITION OF THE WORKS OF 


JAMES FENIMORE COOPER 


Leominster, Mass. 
Contains, in mapy of the volumes, much informatio" 


chines on trial to responsible partics, 
relating to Cooper’s Life and Stories, by his Davs!' 


Chicago. 


Si, JOSEPH 
Saks 
Sn 


STEEL 


CG! LLOTT'S 


ter, SUSAN FENIMORE COOPER. 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN, & GO. 


ALSO PUBLISH THE 


LIFE OF FENIMORE COOPER, 


R. Lounsrury, Professor in Yale Unive 
sity. With a fine Portrait of Cooper. $1.2. 


SEND 


KINDERGARTEN 
J. W. Schermerhoru & 


MATERIAL. EB This is the only life of Cooper ever prblishe 
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Written for the JouRNAL.1 
UNDER THE OPEN SKY. 


BY EMMA W. CRAIN, GROTON, N. Y. 


Sweet Mother Nature, good to us thou art, 
And bounteous thy love this autumn day. 
We walk along the cool and shady way, 

Far from the toiling city’s dusty mart, 

Where, with maternal hand and loving heart, 
Thou hast dropped gifts in many a budding spray 
Of clematis nodding in the wild wind’s play ;— 

Gol d-throated lily, violet-bloomed apart, 

Found but with search, in tangled forest wild, 
5. those in wood-craft versed, ’mid fragrant brake, 

here odorous pines their murmuring branches shake, 

And age on age did rich provision make 

To feed the present age. Oh, Nature's child, 

Is not to singing thy sad heart beguiled ? 


RARE THOUGHTS.* 


EXPRESSED BY SUPT. HENRY SABIN, IOWA. 

The only measure of greatness is fidelity to duty. 

Many a holy man was converted while yet in his 
cradle. 

It is a very excellent thing when a teacher knows how 
to use the textbook. 

He is the best teacher who enters most heartily into 
the every-day life of his pupils. 

The servant in the parable was condemned for what he 
did not do, not for what some one else did. 

I wish the fences about the schoolhouse were so high 
that the hobby-rider could never overleap them. 

The pernicious habit of comparing ourselves and our 
success with others is the cause of half the unhappiness 
the world knows. 

A change is coming over the whole aspect of the teach- 
er’s life. Itis like the change which comes over the sky 
just before the dawn. 

Everything exists in this world either in the positive or 
comparative degree ; there is no superlative. One thing is 
good, another is better; nothing is best. 

There is actually some danger that the teacher will 
know too much. Better draw water from one clear living 
spring than from a hundred shallow ponds. 

Any system which makes the promotion of children 
from grade to grade during the first four or five years of 
school life dependent upon a certain per cent., as deter- 
mined by written examinations, is faulty in its construc- 
tion and injurious in its results. 

The city school in some things is superior, but the 
well regulated country school has a freedom from con- 
ventionality, from red tape, from dead routine,—an ap- 
proach to the individuality of the pupil, which the city 
schools may imitate with great profit. 

During the 18th century a few thinking men changed 
the type of educational thought in the old world. Any 
attempt to transfer their ideas to our own times, unmod- 
ified by the conditions of American life, must of necessity 
prove a failure. 

Child nature is only human nature in its purest form. 
The teacher must recognize this fact and act upon it. 
Children must be treated as children. It is nothing 
against a boy that he hates books and loves fun. If he 


* Culled by the editor from a paper read before the teachers of Iowa. 


is wide awake and honest, his fun is perhaps the best part 
of him. Get hold of him on that side and you will have 
control of him; try him on the book side alone and you 
drive him out of school, or render his school useless. 


THE AMERICAN HIGH SCHOOL. 


BY LAURA DORMAN, INDIANA. 


Said Horace Mann: “The theory of. our government 
is not that all men, however unfit, shall be voters, but 
that every man, by the power of reason and the sense of 
duty, shall become fit to be a voter. Education must 
prepare our citizens to become municipal officers, intelli- 
gent jurors, honest witnesses, legislators, or competent 
judges of legislation ; in fine, to fill all of the manifold 
relations of life.” 

In order to do this, there must be schools whose pupils, 
while retaining the impressionableness of childhood, have 
had their reasoning powers strengthened and disciplined. 
These schools must be free to all who are mentally and 
morally prepared for them, and they must exist in such 
numbers as to accommodate a fair per cent. of the young 
people of our land. The object should be to give the 
pupils a knowledge of the rights and duties of citizenship, 
and to inspire them with moral courage to demand their 
rights and perform their duties. 

Does the high school meet these requirements? As 
high school pupils are usually between the ages of four- 
teen and nineteen years, they may safely be said to retain 
in a good degree the impressionableness of childhood. 
As entrance to the high school presupposes six or eight 
years of school discipline, or an equivalent, the reasoning 
powers of such pupils should, at least, be in a condition 
of healthy development. Thus the high school fulfills the 
first requirement. These are public schools, open to all 
who are mentally and morally ready for them. 

In a course of civil government the Constitution of the 
United States should have the most prominent place. 
Too much time should not be spent in studying about the 
Constitution, but the text of this document itself should 
be studied and learned word for word. The Constitution 
of the United States and that of the state should be 
frequently compared by the teacher. The work should 
be made as real as possible by showing to the pupils the 
different kinds of money, bonds, revenue stamps, postage 
stamps, naturalization papers, etc. Special days should 
be set apart for the discussion of such questions as taxa- 
tion, representation, protection, free trade, right of trial 
by jury, and suffrage. The pupils should be encouraged 
to express fully their opinions, however unusual or un- 
popular. 

After the text of the Constitution has been learned and 
discussed, pupils should be required to write and read a 
review of the Magna Charta, Franklin’s Plan of Union, 
the Declaration ef Independence, Articles of Confedera- 
tion, the Ordinance of 1787, and Washington's Farewell 
Address. They are to keep the Constitution ever in 
mind, and study these documents in their relation to one 
another, as well as individually. 

In every class there are boys and girls who have quick 
and retentive memories and good voices, to whom it would 
be a pleasure to recite in the presence of the class the 
words of some of the prominent American statesmen. 
Those who are rapid, comprehensive readers and ready 
writers, should be encouraged to review books. For boys 
and girls who are fond of debates, a United States Senate 
should be organized. Some pupils have talent for draw- 
ing, and considerable skill in presenting facts by means 
of maps and charts ; these should be encouraged to draw 
maps showing different political facts, and charts repre- 
senting the fluctuations in imports, etc. , 

A very profitable part of the supplemental work in 
civil government is a paper read once a week. This is a 
compilation of clippings from the newspapers, and con- 


fined to the political and governmental affairs of our 


country. One great benefit derived from this work is 
that the students become accustomed to hear both sides 
of a question presented. Connected with the weekly 
paper there should be a daily bulletin. At the end of 
the term a trial, in which the judge, attorneys, jurors, 
witnesses, and all parties engaged are members of the 
class, does much toward familiarizing the boys and girls 
with the customs of the courtroom. 

Tt should be the constant aim on the part of the teacher 
of civil government to make the moral courage of the 
pupils equal to their intelligence ; to fill them with a de- 
sire to possess the essential attributes of a good citizen, by 
showing them that he alone has a right to be considered 
a model citizen of the Republic who loves his neighbor as 
himself, and his country and justice better than either ; 
to strengthen the faith of the boys and girls in their own 
possibilities, for he spoke truly who said, “The whole 
value of history, of biography, is to increase self-trust by 
demonstrating what men can be and do.”’ 


THE EPIC OF FINLAND INTO ENGLISH. 


BY NELLIE FRANCES MILBURN. 


The appearance of the Kalevala, the Finnish epic, 
translated into English by Dr. John Martin Crawford, is 
one of the most important literary events of the year. 

Prof. J. S. Van Cleve aptly says; “ Great was the stir 
when the planet Neptune was found in the precise spot of 
the heavens where Leverrier divined that some new 
planet must be; and with equal reason great is the stir 
when an entire new literature, with a strange, remote 
message of the world, is suddenly lifted into full view.” 

The Kalevala (from kaleva, a hero) is a collection of 
half a hundred mythological and lyrical songs and magical 
runes, wherein are recounted the great deeds of the myth- 
ical and ancient heroes of Finland. For hundreds of 
years these songs, which were preserved orally among the 
people, were only known in anything like an entire form 
by the minstrels or bards. Drifting down the ages, much 
was lost and much was added from time to time by the 
songmen in their oral transmissions from one to another. 
The Kalevala attracted the attention of Finnish scholars, 
and the collection of the scattered poems was begun in 
the seventeenth century. The literary societies of Fin- 
land took up the work and severally contributed, and so 
it grew in bulk and symmetry. Elias Lonnrot, doing 
much valuable work himself, classified and arranged the 
labors of his predecessors in this field of literary research, 
and first published the Kalevala in a complete form in 
the language of the Finns, in 1835. The translations of 
the Kalevala into Swedish, French, German, Hungarian, 
and Russian, speedily followed ; and it soon took its place 
with the great epics of the world. The Kalevala seems 
to have possessed a mysterious fascination for lovers of 
classic literature, and its beauty was strongly felt by all 
who came in contact with it as collectors or translators, 
inspiring them with an enthusiasm which carried them 
through almost insuperable difficulties as they zealously 
labored to preserve this work for future generations. 
John Martin Crawford, M.S., M.D., the translator of 
the Kalevala into English, is a prominent physician of 
Cincinnati, O. He was born in Herrick, Pa., in 1846 ; 
he graduated at Lafayette College, Easton, Pa., in 1871, 
and came to Cincinnati the year following to accept the 
professorship of higher mathematics and [atin in the 
Chickering Classical and Scientific institute, which posi- 
tion he held for eight years. While engaged in this work 
he took up the study of medicine, and graduated in due 
course from leading medical colleges represgnting the 
three different schools of medicine. He is now professor 
of physiology, microscopy, and physical diagnosis in 
Pulte Medical College of Cincinnati. He has taken es- 
pecial interest in microscopy and other kindred studies, 
and has been secretary of the Cincinnati Society of Nat- 


ural History and president of its microscopical depatt- 
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ment. His scientific researches have gained him recogni- 
tion among the leading scientists of the country. In the 
midst of his arduous duties as teacher and practicing 
physician, his love of literature has led him to find time 
to add to his fine classical education gained in college, 
and to take up as a recreation the study of ancient classics, 
and especially Finnish literature. 

In recognition of his valuable work as a translator, Dr. 
Crawford has been elected a member of the Helingfors 
Literary Society (Finland). He is the second American 
who has been awarded this honor, Professor Whitney, of 
Yale College, being the first. Dr. Crawford has recently 
been appointed Consul-General to St. Petersburg, Rus- 
sia, and no appointment made during the present admin- 
istration has given more universal satisfaction. 

Perhaps no one outside of Finland is so well versed in 
Finnish literature and mythology ; certainly he is the first 


The Kalevala takes rank with the Mahabharata and 
Ramayana of India, the Shad-Nameh of Persia, the 
Iliad of Greece, the Niebelungenleid of Germany, and 
the Roland Songs of France, and is probably the oldest 
of them all. Its beginning may date with the beginning 
of their history, perhaps three thousand years ago, before 
the Finnic people left their home in Central Asia in one 
of the great migrations. 

As the inhabitants of the various countries of the world 
are likened to the far-spreading branches of a tree whose 
roots are buried beneath the dust of ages, the value of 
this literature which preseryes the manners, habits, super- 
stitions, and religion of a people of the remote past, is 
apparent. Many circumstances of the antiquity of people 
akin to the Finns, whose records have been obliterated 
by modern civilization, are to be found imbedded in this 
ancient epic, and the philologist and the ethnologist may 
be able to reconstruct much that is missing in the history 


person to put a classification of the mythology of the 
Finns into English. His description of the principal deities 
of Finland is complete and clear. His traditions are told 
in an interesting manner, and beside this, his glossary 
puts it into a convenient form for the student. 

In order to reproduce in another tongue a poem filled 
with many myths and fables, one must enter into the 
childlike spirit of the people who conceived them. The 
ablest scholars of Europe and America have borne testi- 
mony to the beauty and correctness of Dr. Crawford's 
translation, and it is apparent to any one that he is a poet 
as well as a linguist. 

It seems to me there is something noble and inspiring 
in the work of this man, who, with fine literary taste and 
abilities, instead of offering to the public his own literary 
wares, desiring to gain recognition by original work, has 
chosen rather to present to us these beautiful songs of a 
far-off minstrelsy. 

Some may look with surprise at this wonderful epic 
coming from so obscure and unknown a country as Fin- 
land,—a land of swamps and marshes, lakes and rivers, 
cold and forbidding mountains, and mighty unbroken for- 
ests, situated in the northwest corner of Europe and sep- 
arated by natural boundaries of mountains and seas from 
its nearest neighbors. Merely a grand duchy of Russia, 
that great absorber of all lesser powers in its vicinity, it 
occupies a subordinate position among the countries of 
Europe. It has no developed mineral wealth to attract 
the fortune seeker, no commercial facilities to make a 
market where merchants may barter and sell ; it seems of 
no special value, indeed, to the world at large. But this 
barren and neglected country possesses something that all 
the wealth of the Indies cannot purchase, all the enter- 
prise and invention of America cannot equal, all the cult- 
ure and learning of Europe cannot surpass,—a wonderful 
and beautiful literature, written in a poetical and musical 
language. The Kalevala is a national epic that the in- 
habitants of any country might be proud to call their own. 


The Finns are a warm-hearted, hospitable people, en- 
dowed with many virtues and but few vices. They are 
well pictured in the Kalevala. Their origin is lost in 
the mists of antiquity, but it is agreed by most scholars 
that they are the oldest people of northern Europe. They 
have preserved their peculiar characteristics as a nation, 
and have been but little inflaenced by other peoples, prob- 
ably on account of their isolated position. They are 
blessed with a melodious and flexible language; the 
names of animals, and the nouns and verbs descriptive of 
the objects and forces of nature, are onomatopoetic and 
musical. They have an extensive vocabulary, and no 
language is better fitted than theirs for song and poetry. 

The mythology of the Finns is very elaborate, and 
while bearing a certain resemblance to the mythology of 
other nations, as the Greeks and Romans, yet has some 
peculiar characteristics of its own. They are a nature- 
loving people. The earth, the sky, the land, the sea, 
mountains, lakes and rivers, the sun, the moon, the stars, 
and, in fact, all objects and forces of nature, and also ab- 
stract ideas,—as time and space,—are personified. The 
oft-occurring expression, “ Time had gone but little dis- 
tance,” is a good example of the beauty of their sym- 
bolism. 

In the warfare between the Finns and Laplanders, the 
gods and goddesses constantly interfere in the battles, re- 
minding us of the siege of Troy. Not content with this, 
they condescend to extend their protecting or injurious 


of nations. 

The student interested in ancient history will find it 
a key to many problems which have baffled the world’s 
greatest scholars, as the origin of different nations, the 
great migrations, and the beginnings of the various arts 
and sciences; while to the student of literature, it is a 
new epic poem, a palace of delight, wherein his fancy 
may revel, fascinated with its harmonious meter, inter- 
ested in its novel mythology, and entertained by its quaint 
folk-lore. 

The contests between the Finns and Laplanders, be- 
tween darkness and light, between good and evil,—these 
bear different messages to the historian, the poet, and the 
philosopher, and will be interpreted in different ways. 
The struggles of the people against the destroying 
forces of life, disease, warfare, accident, and the powers 
of nature,—as storm, lightning, famine from drouth and 
failure of harvest,—are shown in the practices of magic 
rites and incantations to avert death and disaster. Our 
pagan ancestors fondly dreamed of life eternal on this 
earth, and their religion contained some faint glimmerings 
of the truths of our beneficent Christianity, which, while 
teaching that death is the lot of all, gives us the assurance 
of a life beyond the grave. 

Who can estimate the moral and esthetic influence on 
the youth of Finland of these beautiful stories? Most of 
them are characterized by a sound moral precept, and 
they were recited or sung by the minstrels, until by con- 
stant repetition they became a part of the every-day life 
of the people. 

The poet, the artist, and the novelist of the future will 
turn from the hackneyed stories of Greece and Rome to 
find an inspiration in these beautiful legends, now rescued 
from oblivion, a heritage from the minstrels of olden days. 


EXAMINATIONS. 


BY A. TOLMAN SMITH. 


People will enjoy essays in a popular magazine, to 
whom the same matter presented in the pages of a pro- 
fessional journal, would seem “ weary, stale, flat, and 
unprofitable.” 

The area of affected mind is consequently greatly in- 
creased when a magazine like the Nineteenth Century 
opens its columns to a symposium on examinations. Be- 
yond this expansion of interest, little has been accom- 
plished by the series of more or less brilliant articles 
which have made a matter so long the exclusive concern 
of schoolmen, temporarily, at least, the subject of polite 
conversation. 

As was to have been expected, the articles referred to 
have had an enlivening effect upon the irrepressible 
American critic, and diluted reiterations of the “ English 
views” are the rage. So slight a circumstance as the 
radical difference between the educational systems of the 
two countries is quite overlooked in the attempted applica- 
tion of English opinion to American practice ; although that 
difference would seem to lie at the foundation of any 
rational comparison of tke one system with the other. 

In the matter of examinations England is, after China, 
the high pressure country of the world. The pauper who 
enters an elementary school, does so for the specific pur- 
pose of increasing the annual school income by a pound, 
more or less; the young lord who enters a “ public 


influences to the most trivial circumstances of life. 


school” has a competitive examination for a university 


scholarship in distinct view ; while under the pressure of 
social, official, and ecclesiastical preferment, “ higher ed- 
ucation” and examination have become convertible terms, 
and “ cramming” a profession. In short, it may be said 
that the one and only thing that all grades and kinds of 
scholastic agencies have in common in England, is exam- 
ination. Nothing at all like this pervasive, ubiquitous, 
and uncompromising force is to be found in the United 
States. 

So far as elementary education is concerned, the differ- 
ence between the two countries is illustrated by the opin- 
ions and recommendations of the “ Royal Commission 
on the Elementary Education Acts,” as embodied in their 
final report. A single extract will suffice to show the 
animus of the system whose asperities the commission 
was designed to soften. They recommend: “That in- 
dividual examination sbould be treated, not as a means of 
individually assessing grants, but merely as testing the 
general progress of all the scholars.” Even under this 
enlightened view of the purpose of examination, the sys- 
tem recommended is, from the American standpoint, de- 
cidedly rigid. It contemplates two inspection days, sep- 
arated by a fortnight’s interval. The sole object of the 
first is “to secure that all children are being thorouglily 
taught the elements of instruction.” To this end “the 
first inspection should be confined to a strict examination 


object of the second inspection is, to “ pass a judgment 
upon the whole character of the school.” 
therefore, “‘the inspector should consider the moral tone 
and discipline of the school, the methods of teaching, the 
aptitude of the teachers, and the condition of the build- 
ings and premises, while he should also thoroughly test 
the proficiency of the children in all the subjects taught 
by hearing the teacher examine the children, by examin- 
ing classes himself in the subjects included in the syllabus 
and not previously tested at the first examination, or by 
any other methods he might select.” 

The government grant to the school, with all that it 
implies respecting the standing of the teacher, is deter- 
mined by the inspector’s report, hence, even if the com- 
missioners’ suggestions should be adopted, the mainspring 
of the system will still be “ payment upon results.” 

In comparison with this castiron order of things, the 
American common school system, examinations included, 
appears delightfully free, elastic, and adaptable. 

Examination was the subject of one session’s confer- 
ence in the recent meeting of the superintendents’ depart- 
ment of Washington. As in the Nineteenth Century 
symposium, opinions were various and conclusions contflict- 
ing. They were expressed, however, with the lucidity 
which distinguishes professional from amateur utterances. 
The best that can be said or thought on the subject was 
set forth by Dr. E. E. White, whose dispassionate but 
earnest manner imparted a rare charm to the discussion. 

The point which Dr. White specially emphasized, and 
which under Dr. Mowry’s pointed inquiries he elabor- 
ated more fully than any other, was the primal and fund, 
amental importance of condition. Reduced to its ultimate 
his proposition was that the scope, purpose, and method 
of examination are first, last, and all the time, questions 
of condition. 

Under this caption with what a charming and _inspir- 
ing brochure Dr. White could round out the English 
symposium ! 


OCTOBER LESSONS. 


BY SARAH L. ARNOLD. 


We lose much if we fail to connect our school 
work with the life in the woods and fields. What 
is better worth studying than the book whose pages 
are now illuminated with scarlet maples and sv- 
mach, and gold of the birch and beech? How much 
we add to the blessedness of living when we teach the 
children to read the lessons written by the paths their 
feet must tread, to see the beauty in the fields and past- 
ures, in flower and fern, leaf and fruit, and to rejoice i” 
the loving kindness that has made them so beautiful, and 
has given them so generously. A genuine interest in the 
out-of-door happenings, on the part of the teacher, will kindle 
enthusiasm in any class,—in fact, the enthusiasm is al- 


ready there, waiting to be directed. Every boy and git! 


of each child in reading, writing, and arithmetic.” The — 
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delights i in growing dina. especially i in the life of the 
woods and fields. The time is well spent that helps them 
to see more carefully, to question more thoughtfully, and 
to love more reverently, these -out-of-door friends of 
theirs. 

When the school program is crowded there may be 
little time to give daily lessons, at stated times, upon the 
trees and flowers and fruits which we lead the children to 
observe. But there are “ chinks” which afford space for 
a wisely timed question on the wayside lessons. There 
is the blackboard, with the bulletin of events. Who will 
say that the corn harvest is less important than the latest 
invention? Why not chronicle the flight of the wild 
geese as well as note a balloon ascension? There is the 
memory gem to help our teaching, too. These are the 
days in which to learn Bryant’s “To the Fringed Gen- 
tian,” and kindred poems that sing October's beauties. 
Here is the time for fruit lessons, in the geography pe- 
riod. If your class talked of sowing in the spring, let 
them think of harvests now. Perhaps they will learn to 
recognize more fully the relation between sowing and 
reaping, between the growing and the fruit bearing, at 
the same time that they are adding to their knowledge of 
the plants themselves. 

Find some good way,—your own way,—to bring into your 
daily work these lessons that October is ready to teach 
us. If through them your boys and girls come to care 
one whit the more for the stones, the trees, and the run- 
ning brooks, your time and effort will have been well 


spent. 
QUESTIONS FOR WAYSIDE LESSONS. 


What is the color of the birch leaves now? Of the beech ? 
The maple ? The oak? Thehickory? The elm? The chest- 
nut? The pine? The hemlock ? 

What tre-s have you seen whose leaves do not change color in 
the fail? What trees have red leaves? What trees have yellow 
leaves ? 

Look for late strawberry leaves,—for the cinque foil ; for the sweet 
fern; for the raspberry leaves. What do you learn of their color ? 

How can you distinguish the oak from the maple leaf? The 
beech from the birch ? 

Describe the sumach leaf. How can ‘‘ poison sumach’’ be dis- 
tinguished from other kinds ? What is the fruit of the sumach ? 
What fruits are found in the woods in October? What nats ? 

Deseribe the beech nut. The chestnut. The hickory nut. 
The haz i nut. A 

Who kuows anything of the witch hazel ? Who has seen its 
blossoms ? 

What late flowers may ba found in October ? Make a list of all 
you find. 

What berries do you fiad now in woods or fields? Describe 
them. 

Look at some rosebush. 
Name it, 

Has the milkweed ‘‘ gone to seed’? ? How did it go? 

What do you kaow of the farmer's harvests ? Of the squirrel’s 
harvests ? 

What seeds can you collect on your way to school? How are 
wild s- eds planted ? Who plants the thistle ? The beggar tick ? 
The acorn ? 

Write a letter telliog what the fields have told you. 


Doeyou find fruit? Deseribe it. 


A BIRTHDAY EXERCISE. 


GEORGE W. CABLE. 
(Born Oct. 12, 1844.) 


BY OLIVE E. DANA. 


1. George W. Cable was born in New Orleans, Oct. 12, 1844. 
It was the natal year of at least three others whose works have aug- 
mented and enriched American literature, — Elizabeth Stuart 
Phelps, Richard Watson Gilder, and John Boyle O'Reilly. His 
father was of Virginian descent, his mother of New England an- 
cestry. Her precepts, inflaence, and example were potent instru 
mentalities in the molding of his character. ‘‘She lived,”’ it is 
said, ‘‘to bring up her children to honor God and to make the 
world better.’’ 

2. The father died when this son, now so famous, wasa boy, 
leaving four children to be regred and educated, with scanty re 
sources. At fourteen the lad left school and went to work in the 
New Orleans Custom House, where his father had been employed ; 
leaving that employ to rua errands in a dry goods store, and chang- 
ing that occupation, a little later, for a soldier’s life. At nineteen 
he enlisted in the Fourth Mississippi Cavalry of the Confederate 
Army. 

3. Althongh so young, he was undaunted by the hardships of 
war, and unallured by its temptations to recklessness or viee, idle- 
ness or dissipation. His mother's influence followed him, and high 
ambitions made him diligent as well as brave, morally as well as 
physically heroic, studious as well as courageous. He studied 
Latin and the higher mathematics in his leisure hours, laying thus 


the ieentiatie for the broad culture of his later years. He, li like 
some of the characters in his own booke, has had stern teachers, 
whose rigorous rule he has lived to be thankful for. He wrote in 
after years: ‘‘ Have some of as known Want? To have known 
her,—though to love her was impossible, —is a ‘liberal edu- 
cation.’ ” 
4. After the war ended he studied engineering, and became a 
civil engineer. Later he was reporter for the New Orleans Pica- 
yune, and contributor to that paper. Refusing, however, to write 
theatrical reports, he lost his position, and went to work for a 
cotton firm in his native city. He was also treasurer for the New 
Orleans Cotton Exchange. 

5. Mr. Cable has always been both a student and a worker. 
Working, he has always been learning, and studying has never held 


the prosiest labors been able to shut out the upward beckoning 
voice of wisdom, dalled his keen desire for knowledge, or made 
him bliad to any need that word or deed of his might serve. His 
first writing was done principally in the early morning. He was 
accustomed to rise at four o’clock, work at his desk at home until 
eight, the hour when the duties of his clerkship began. 

6. He had always been a close observer, and he manifested in 
his earliest stories a talent for faithful, accurate, and picturesque 
description. Among his first productions were several articles 
giving the history of the churches and the benevolent institutions of 
New Orleans, written for a paper published in that city. This led 
him to a closer and more exhaustive study of the colonial history of 
Louisiana, and the knowledge thus gained, added to memories of 
antebellum days in New Orleans, and still further increased by his 
tireless and appreciative observation of all phases of life in Louis- 
iana’s capital, furnished the material for the’ series of novels and 
sketches which have delighted so many readers and given him fame 
so real and widespread. 

7. Mr. Cable was at that time little known, but his stories began 
to appear in leading magazines, where they attracted much atten- 
tion. In 1879 he published the book O/d Creole Days, and the 
same year left the employment of the cotton firm. In 1880 The 
Grandissimes appeared, and in 1881, Madame Delphine. 

8. All these books are illustrative of Creole life in New Orleans, 
and abound in pen pictures of different localties and neighbor- 
hoods, of ancient buildings and antiquated houses, of charming 
gardens and qaaint interors, still existent in that old, historic city. 
He was adding to the fame of New Orleans, and his own reputa- 
tion was growing rapidly. His name was to be linked with the 
city’s in the speech of after time, and his residence there not least 
among the many associations which give the town interest and 
prestige. His brilliant descriptive powers, his genial hamor, his 
knowledge of human natura, his philosophic aphorisms, his insight 
and his wisdom, his sympathy and the ever-domiaant hop2fulness 
of his writings, won hearts everywhere. 

9. Some writer has described Mr. Cable’s old home in New Or- 
leans after this fashion: ‘‘ Far up in the ‘ Garden district ’ of New 
Orleans stands a pretty cottage, painted in soft tones of olive and 
red. A strip of lawn bordered with flowers lies in front of it, and 
two immense orange trees, beautiful at all seasons of the year, form 
an arch above the steps that lead up to the piazza. Here Mr. 
Cable made his home for some years, and here were written The 
Grandissimes, Madame Delphine, and Dr. Sevier. Those who were 
fortunate enough to pass beyoad its portals found the interior cosy 
and tastefal, without any attempt at display. The stady was a 
room of many doors and windows, with low bookcases lining the 
walls, avd adorned with pictures in oil and water colors. The 
desk, around which hovered so many memories of Brascoupé and 
Madame Delphine, and gentle Mary, was a square, old-fashioned 
piece of furniture, severely plain, but very roomy. ... . Bat the 
pleasant dwelling-place has passed into other hands; other voices 
echo through the rooms, and Mr. Cable has found a new home in 
a more invigorating climate.’’ 

10. Mr. Cable chose for his place of residence, when he came 
North, a New England town, also famous for its historic associa- 
tions, for its own loveliness, and for its educational advantages, — 
Northampton, in Massachusetts. Here he has made a beaatifal 
and interesting home, where visitors are welcomed to enjoy and 
share the life of a most harmonious, earnest, and inspiring house- 
hold. Here he continues his old habits of studious diligence, 
holding himself each day to the accomplishment of his self-imposed 
stint, and allotting the best and largest part of the day-time to 
work in his study. 

11. His work is not all done in his stady, however. Mr. Cable 
is not only student and author, he is also a lecturer, a philanthro- 
pist, and, so far as solving problems of citizenship and dealing with 
knotty questions of political economy and race-problems can render 
him one, a statesman, as well. He is also well known by his able 
and scholarly work in other directions. He collected at one time 
the census reports of Louisiana for printing by the government, 
and compiled a history of the Creoles of Louisiana. His articles 
concerning the present status and the future of the negro have at- 
tracted much notice. Several of these articles were printed in a 
volame called The Silent South. These articles are characterized 
by exact and personal knowledge of facts, events, and persons by 
accurate statement, and by a spirit of candid impartiality and 

justice. 
: 12. Mr. Cable was at one time leader and teacher of the Boston 
Bible Class,—a weekly assembly of the teachers from various Sunday 
Schools in that city. He has been from his-youth an earnest student 
of the Bible, and his able expositions, and lucid and original presen- 
tations of truth, made his leadership of this mammoth class peculiarly 
successful. The printed reports of the lessons, and his comments 
on various passages, were eagerly sought for. In Northampton, 


also, at the request of citizens, he has taught a large Bible class at 


“He a furnishes to the Sunday School 
Times a weekly exposition of the International Lessons. 

13. Through the influence of President Gilman, of Johns Hop- 
kins University, Mr. Cable was led to give public readings from 
his own works, which were received with much favor, and have 
been continued. He has been instrumental in establishing many 
** Clabs for Home Culture,’’ designed more especially to aid work- 
ing men, of which he has given some account in an article in The 
Century. Mr. Cable is a skillful musician, and is versed in orni- 
thology and botany. 


Methods for the Schoolroom. 


him from life’s tasks or closed his ears to any call of duty. Nor have| 


NOTES. 
Tracu the children how to study. 


Have the school learn as many lively songs as possible. 


Tak less than usual when you have visitors; the 
temptation is to talk more. 


THERE should be special practice in addition and mul- 
tiplication for accuracy and rapidity every week. 


Dotts are becoming quite a feature of the primary 
school. They furnish the best of inspiration for language 
lessons. 


Wuar kind of a letter do you think your pupils would 
write to some friend if they did not think you would see 
it? Would it be correct and in good taste ? 


We are slowly, but surely, getting the important study 
of grammar upon a sound basis, making it the study of 
some of the useful principles of our language.——George 
Howland. 


Tue first exercise of the day should be one for the whole 
school, and it should be the most interesting of the day. 
It should be fascinating; it should be varied. They 
should not know what it is to be. It should make them 
all want to be there and enjoy it. 


QUESTIONS FOR EXAMINATIONS.* 
BOTANY. 


1. Name five plants that flower but once during their 
period of existence, and write the botanical term which 
indicates the duration of the life of each plant named. 

2. Mention two waysin which propagation takes place 
naturally in flowering plants. 

3. Name the organ by which a plant is mainly sup- 
plied with liquid food ; with gaseous food. 

4 What is assimilation? In what organs does assimi- 
lation in plants mainly take place ? 

5. In what part of the stem of a cotyledonous plant is 
the oldest tissue ? 

6. In what season of the year are buds formed on 
trees and shrubs ? 

7. What part of the flower bears pollen? What part 
bears the ovules 7 

8. What is fertilization? How are hybrids produced ? 

9. State whether the edible parts of the following 
plants belong to the root or stem: The turnip, the beet, 
the onion, the potato, the sweet potato. 

10. Explain, and illustrate the meaning of the terms, 
species, and genus, as used in botany. 

GENERAL LITERATURE. 


1, Name one of Shakespeare’s plays, and mention four 
prominent characters in that play. 

2. Who was the author, respectively, of each of the fol- 
lowing: Rasselas? Don Quixote? the Bride of Lammer- 
moor? Dombey and Son? John Halifax, Gentleman ? 

3. Mention a prominent characteristic of the writings 
of George Eliot, Scott, Burns, Cooper, and Irving. 

4. Name a prominent character in one work of each of 
the following authors: Hawthorne, Cooper, Longfellow, 
Holmes, Bryant. 

5. With what celebrated newspapers were the following 
persons once connected: Horace Greeley? James Gordon 
Bennett? William Cullen Bryant ? Henry J. Raymond? 
Thurlow Weed ? 

6. Name the essays of Macaulay which you have read, 
and mention two characteristics of his style. 

7. Sketch briefly the contents of one of those essays. 
8. Name four of Whittier’s poems which you have read, 
and nd give a brief outline of one of them. 


estions for papeipetions | for State Certificates, New York De- 
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9. Mention three of the prominent characters shown in 
the fireside scene in Snow-Bound, and state for what pur- 
pose the poem seems to have been written. 

10. State five facts as to Whittier’s literary work. 


EXAMINATIONS. 


Must be fair. 

Must be frequent. 

Must be thorough. 

Must be inspiring. 

Must be suggestive. 

Must wake scholars up. 

Must be made welcome. 

Are not to vex teachers. 

Are not to “ test” pupils. 

Are not for poor teachers. 

Are not days of judgment. 

Are not to puzzle children. 

Are not means of promotion. 
Are not annexes to diplomas. 
Are for good results. 

Are for good teachers. 

Are for encouragement. 

Are for the pupils’ benefit. 

Are for freedom of expression. 
Are for exactness of knowledge. 
Are for self-reliance in all work. 
Are for strengthening the mind. 
Ave for independence of thought. 
Are for to-morrow, not yesterday. 


ELEMENTARY PERSPECTIVE. 


BY MRs. SUSAN STAYNER BONGARTZ, PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


(TWELFTH PAPER.) 
Before proceeding further, let us call the pupils’ atten- 
tion to the fact that all, or nearly all, objects can be re- 


solved into some 


general shape, or 
sim ple conven- 
tional outline, 
which, being first 
put into perspec- 
tive (as the cube 
in the previous 


lessons) forms 
the framework, 


as it were, for the 
tinished outline 
of whatever is presented in the model. 
by Figs. 28, 29, and 30, 

These are represented in a general way by the rectan- 


gular prism, which may also be 


28. Fia. 29. 


Let us illustrate 


viewed as two cubes resting one 
upon another. Jn Fig. 30, two 
prisms are set side by side, and 
the lines of the house may be 
extended at option, filling even 
the whole space. 

When the little child draws a 


z ui Sgt chair with three lines (Fig. 31), 
| 3 | in its early attempts at repre- 
aa. sentation, it does not come so 

“1G, 


very far short of the mark. I 
have frequently made my children very happy by show- 
ing how rapidly and easily Mollie’s or Tommy’s drawing 
could be transferred into what appeared 
quite like a “truly” 
chair (Fig. 32), still 
making use of all of the 
| child’s original work. 

In lesson three we 
discovered that a circle 
or a square placed flatly 
on a level with the eye 
appears as a straight line, because (Lesson 2) every part 
of them rests on the horizontal line. As soon as we raise 
or lower the circle, it appears differently ; we see more 
of it the higher up or the lower down it is placed. 

We can illustrate this easily by taking a half sheet of 
note paper ; roll it together into the form of a cylinder, 
and pin it so that the top and bottom fit evenly, forming 
a circle. Let the pupil hold this at arm’s length. Raise 


FiG. 31. 


it slowly (or lower it, as the case may be) so that the top 
is on a level with the eye. The round opening at the top. 
which forms a circle, will now appear as & straight line. 
Now lower it gradually, and the shape of the ellipse will 
develop itself, enlarging more and more the lower it 1s 
held. 
In the same way let it be held at arm’s length, with 
its Jower edge on the level of the eye, and gradually 
raised, when the ellipse will show its shape enlarging 
above the eye. 

This fact, although apparently of slight importance, 1s 
the pivot on which turns the correct drawing of all cylin- 
drical objects. 

Let the scholars raise and lower their cylinders of 
paper until the changes of the ellipse are understood. 


The part of the cylinder on a level with the eye is rep- 
resented by a 


straight line. 
The dotied 
lines represent 
the side of the 
ellipse which is 
farthest from 
the eye and is 
not seen when 
the cylinder is 
solid or opaque. 
Take partic- 
ular notice 
that the lowest ellipse is the larger when the object is be- 
low the eye, while if the object is above the eye, the up- 
permost ellipse would be the larger. : 
This is really but a development of our first lesson on 
the cube or rectangle, for we see (Fig. 36) that the cylin- 
der is readily built up out of, or in- =—— 
side of, the rectangle. , 
A glass tumbler or cylindrical | 


vessel of glass will be a very accep- |||] ~ 
table model to illustrate this, because, | 
being transparent, the childien can 
see both sides of the ellipses through 
the glass. LEllipses may be formed | 
at any depth by pouring in water or 
colored liquid. 

If the principles on which certain | 
objects may be represented are thor- 
oughly understood, the rendering of the detail is a com- 
paratively simple matter. 

The rules for drawing a square object will apply to 
everything of a similar form seen from a similar point of 
view. Once clearly comprehend how to draw a circle in 
perspective, and it is immaterial what circular object is to 
be represented. ‘The same rules apply to all, whether a 
plate, a tumbler, a column, or a clock dial. 


34. Fig. 35. 


FiG, 33. 


36. 


PENMANSHIP. 
BY EDGAR E. THOMPSON, BROCKTON, MASS. 


Is there room for one more word in regard to the ends 
and means in school penmanship? The end sought in 
teaching writing in school is not to make artists with the 
pen, nor is it to create such uniformity that individual 
work cannot be distinguished. It is rather to give the 
child a clear and definite conception of the standard 
characters used in writing as agreed upon by the masters 
in the art, and to teach how to reproduce their mind 
pictures with ease and grace with a fair degree of accu- 
racy and perfect legibility. 

Teaching and acquiring the art of penmanship involves 
mental activity no less than manual training and skill. 
True, the earliest attempts of the child at writing must be 
mere imitation, but there comes a time, and that should 
be as early as the fourth school year, when if there is to 
be progress, a careful and exact analysis should be made 
of each character used, its separate lines, curves, slants 
shading, and the relative size and place of every vant. 
In this the child must have intelligent guidance. If 
these ends are not attained in a satisfactory degree, the 
reason must be that many teachers have no definite end 
in view and no standard by which to measure their suc- 
cess or. failure other than the copybook ; or, if perchance 
they do know the end they do not know the means as 
well as they know how to teach about the area of a ree- 


tangle, or about the transitive verb. Itis a misfortune of 


the graded system that a teacher who is lax in this de- 
partment can allow bad habits to be formed that can 
rarely if ever be remedied. The use of the slate pencil 
is responsible for many bad habits, and we shall welcome 
the day when little hands are no longer compelled to be 
cramped around a slate pencil, and the slate is banished 
from the schoolroom as a relic of the stove age. 

Among the essentials to the teaching of penmanship 
are, good, free-flowing ink; a pen, neither coarse nor 
fine; practice paper, properly ruled; a blackboard; a 
teacher who knows what he wants; a desk adapted to 
the size of the pupil, and an attentive pupil at the desk. 
Attention must be secured, the mind must be given to 
the work. 

Practice Parer.—For the primary grade, practice 
paper should be ruled with narrow and wide spaces 
simply. Many things are clamoring for the child’s no- 
tice, and the time for carefal analysis of the graceful 
letters has not yet come. In the third or fourth school 
year the paper should be ruled in fourths, as are the 
writing charts. This paper should be used for practice 
work alone, and only in the case of exceptionally careless 
pupils should it be used in composition or dictation work. 
Use it with nearly every writing lesson, but seldom have the 
whole written lesson uponit. Pupils should regard it only 
asa means to an end, as something to be discarded as 
soon as sufficient proficiency has been made, and that 
time ought to come by the end of the seventh year of 
school life. By that time a good handwriting should be 
established, and a semi-monthly review on the practice 
paper ought to be sufficient for penmanship drill. Much 
of the time usually devoted to such drill should be given 
to its application to a free and rapid style in business 
forms and correspondence. Practice paper should always 
be of good quality. 

Pens, etc.—The best pens are none too good for chil- 
dren. Guard against the use of penholders that are too 
long or heavy for little hands. Cultivate a light, elastic 
holding of the pen. 

Briacksoarp.—A lined blackboard is a necessity. 
The ruling should be painted in two colors, with base 
lines two inches apart. On these lines the teacher may 
put the copy before school, or she may write it before 
the class; the latter shows the analysis of the letter and 
possibly the synthesis, too,—that is, where to begin and 
where to end. 

Posrrion.—The position of the feet controls that of the 
body. If the feet are thrust forward under the desk, the 
back is bent and the body is,supported by the arms upon 
the desk, and there can be no free arm movement. With 
the feet properly placed, the center of gravity of the body 
will be over the seat, the back can be kept straight, the 
shoulders square, the chest not compressed, hence a com- 
fortable, graceful, and healthy position will be maintained 
easily for along time. With the body in this position, the 
elbows may be kept nearly at right angles, an important aid 
to a free wrist and hand. Impress upon the children 
that they have four fingers that may be separated into 
two pairs; the first pair to aid in holding the pen, the 
second as a support for the hand. 

Dritt Exercisrs.—Let every lesson begin with some 
of the excellent drill exercises shown in every writing 
manual. Use but two or three at any one lesson. Use 
such exercises as are specially adapted to help in the lesson 
you are to teach. Show the pupil the purpose of the ex- 
ercise, that he may have an interest in it. Give a free 
arm movement, exercises on the slant, various kinds of 
shading, and straight down strokes. Teach that, in 
small letters, all down strokes are practically straight, and 
therefore parallel. Preliminary drill should give prac 
tice upon those combinations of letters that make varia- 
tions from the standard forms, such as 0s, or, of. These 
drills should not proceed at haphazard. 

There is no school exercise that calls for so much 
attention to detail on the part of pupil and teacher 4 
penmanship, none that requires more individual oversight. 
Eternal vigilance is the price of good results in pena" 
ship. A carelessly written exercise, in the spelling c/a 
in language work, or letter-writing, will offset hours of 
instruction ; and only when all teachers will give pe's'* 
tent care to the execution of all written work shall we 
find our schools turning out uniformly good write’ 


With such teaching, children at the age of twelve should 
show good writing. 
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MAP-DRAWING. 


BY G. W. COLEMAN. 


As a rule, boys and girls detest map-drawing, particu- 
larly if it must be done from memory. It is to them 
simply a process of imitation, and the novelty of the ex- 
ercise having worn off, continued practice becomes ex- 
ceedingly irksome. To reproduce all the intricate turn- 
ings of an irregular coast line, to trace the subtle mean- 


small samples of produce and minerals, according to the 
section in which they are found. For this work the map 
should be as free of details as possible, otherwise it will 
become hopelessly encumbered. In making smaller maps 
of this kind, the names of the productions should be neatly 
printed, according to the taste of the pupil, instead of 
using the samples themselves. A still further test is ex- 
perienced in marking definitely the boundaries of these 
sections. Another way, giving fewer details, would be to 
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derings of perverse rivers, to determine arbitrary political 
boundaries, to accurately locate innumerable cities, with 
any approach toward perfection, is certainly a difficult 
undertaking for the unskilled hand. The over-conscien- 
tious nature, oppressed by the magnitude of the task, feels 
that a false turn of the pen, however slight, may wipe out 
a whole city or community. But there are many ways of 
putting an entirely different aspect on map delineation. 
As long as the drawing is purely mechanical and appeals 
only to the memory, there is nothing in it to stimulate in- 


mark off in belts the mineral, agricultural, grazing, and 


tion are easily affurded in this way. 


lichens, grasses, shrubs, trees, fruits, vines, ete. 


indicate the relative importance of cities, rivers, ete. 


SS SS SS SQ 


Northern 
Tines. 


Interior 
Pacific. 


Coast 
Pacific. 


Coast 
Pines. 


Firs and 
Spruces. 


Deciduous 
Trees. 


terest. By allowing the individuality of the pupil to ex-| 
press itself in his work, you open the way for genuine ea- 
thusiasm over what would otherwise remain a very dry 
study. This is the principle involved, and it may be 
variously applied to meet almost any need. 

A most common method of fixing in the memory the 
productions of a country is to arrange on a large map 


places, the following: Moose, sheep, horses, cattle, com- 
mon song-birds, opossum, alligator, deer, sponge, wild 
duck, crane, swan, pelican, tarantula, bighorn, mustang, 
hogs, catamount, beaver, mink, grouse, bison, wild tur- 
key, prairie dog, lynx, ocelot, coyote, badger, bear, wol- 
verine, antelope, wild cat, vulture, eagle, sea-otter, fox, 
conger, etc. 


manufacturing districts. Exercises requiring original in- 
vestigation, careful research, and ingenious representa- 


Require the map of the world to be drawn on a flat 
surface; mark it off in plant zones, giving mosses, 


Another scheme is to vary the size of the lettering to 


Locate on a map of the United Statos, in their proper 


Draw a map of the United States, showing divisions of 
time,—eastern, central, western, and Pacific. 

There is no limit to the possibilities. We have shown 
how the world may be marked off in plant zones. The 
same might have been done in minerals or animals. Now 
take any one of the plant zones,—trees, for example,— 
and draw a timber map of North America as shown in 
our illustration, using colored crayons where we have been 
obliged to shade. We may go still further and show the 
density of timber in the United States, as per illustration. 
Next week further suggestions will be offered. 


FROM THE COLLEGES. 


At Tufts College many improvements have been made in the 
library during the vacation. It has been enlarged and furnished 
throughout with electric lights, and the upper part of the building 
has been fitted up for the use of the divinity students. As soon as 
the repairs are completed, the library of the divinity school will be 
moved there. 


A change has been made at Wesleyan in the method of choosing 
members of the senior English literature class. Hitherto the four- 
teen men standing highest in the junior elective in that study have 
been allowed to take the senior elective. Hereafter the twelve 
highest will be allowed to take it, and the sixteen highest provided 
they rank over eighty-three per cent. 


Columbia has greatly increased its facilities for instruction this 
year, having added a new department of electrical engineering and 
also a department of mechanical engineering. A new four-story 
building has been erected, which has a large lecture-room and labo- 
ratory. Prof. William F. Trowbridge, who is now instructor of 
civil and sanitary engineering, will have charge of this new depart- 
ment. 


Supt. John Jasper, of the New York City public schools, received, 
Thursday, a check for $3,000, which is to provide for the college 
expenses of twelve young men for the year. The check came from 
a gentleman who last year called upon Mr. Jasper and expressed 
his desire to furnish aid in this manner to boys who desired to go 
on college, but whose parents had not the means to permit 
them. 


The John Crouse Memorial College for Women has been pre- 
sented to the trustees of Syracuse University by D. E. Crouse, son 
of the donor of the building, who is dead. The Crouse College 
building is prorounced by President Andrew D. White, of Cornell 
University, to be the finest college building in the world. Mr. 
Crouse bas furnished the college throughout, placing in it the finest 
organ in the country and a chime of bells. The Crouse College 
cost over $500,000. 


With the opening of the Princeton College, this year the new 
course of study adopted by the board of trustees last commence- 
ment goes into effect. The college year will hereafter be divided 


into two terms, instead of three. Many new studies are provided 
for, and many of the branches hitherto taught in the upper classes 
are brought down to the lower years. The number of elective 
studies offered has been largely increased, the aim being to keep 
fully abreast with the progressive demands of the age. The new 
school of electrical engineering opens auspiciously, and the entering 
class at the scientific school will be twice as large a3 last year. The 
total nomber of students in the college will be the largest on record. 
The library has received large additions during the past year. 


Amherst has opened with a large freshman class. Chapel exer- 
cises were conducted by President Seelye, and at their close he 
made the nsual address of counsel to the college. This year he 
dwelt particularly on the importance of college discipline, and 
said that the stadenta need not fear for their health and other 
matters so much as that they should allow outside affairs to detract 
from the regular college work. This is supposed to be the outline 
of what is to be the new policy of the faculty in conducting college 
athletic affairs. President Seelye will relinquish active control of 
the college after the year has been well started, and will then take 
a longer rest, probably going to Europe for the winter. The num- 
ber of students now attending the college is smaller than usual, 
owing to the large class which graduated last June. 


The freshman class at Yale was initiated into the college last 
week by the sophomores, who met their successors on the grammar 
school grounds and indulged in various athletic sports with them. 
The sophomores succeeded in “‘shirting’’ about a dozen of the 
freshmen, and were victorious in the impromptu wrestling matches 
which took place during the exchange of greetings. 

It is to be regretted that the football season has opened so un- 
fortunately at Yale. Ia the practice games which have been played 
thus far unusual roughness has been developed, and several acci- 
dents haye occurred. It is to ba hoped that this is not to boa 
precedent for the remainder of the season. 

Yale has received another large bequest, this time from the late 
Prof. Elias Loomis. It is to be known as the ‘ Loomis fand,”’ 
and amounts to more than $250,000. This is the second largest 
legacy the university has ever received, including, as it does, all the 
professor's books and pampblets which relate to mathematical and 
physical sciences. The income of the fuad is to be used for the 
observatory ; or, at the discretion of the university, for the payment 
of salaries of observers whose time is exclusively devoted to the 
making of observations for the promotion of the science of astron- 
omy; or to the deduction of astronomical observations, and their 
discassion in papers prepared for publication ; or to defraying the 
expenses of publishing these observations. If, in any year, the in- 
come of this trust fand, which he desires to be forever kept asa 
distinct fand by the name of the Loomis Fund, available for the 
use of the observatory, shall be more than sufficient to provide for 
the above-named objects, the excess of income shall be added to 
the principal and shall thenceforth form an integral part of the 
fund. The college authorities are requested to make public aanu- 
ally a statement showing the condition of the fund. 
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Srupy fruits as a general exercise. 
Tuts is a good time to study the stars. 


Devore two evenings a week, at least, to your own 
culture, if possible. 


SPEND at least one half Saturday in fields and woods 
with the children very soon, if possible. 


Tuts is a time when every home, every church, every 
man and woman must love and sympathize with the 
public schools. 


s|tion at the Nashville meeting, prepared by EE. White, 


of £450. The school board are in earnest in the intro- 
duction of cookery and sewing. 


COLLEGES, PAST AND PRESENT. 


We introduce this week a department that is to be a 
permanent feature of the JOURNAL. So large a portion 
of our readers are directly or indirectly interested in 
colleges and college men that they will welcome regular 
information upon historic and prospective facts and per- 
sonalities. We cordially invite our readers in the col- 
leges and among the alumni to send us any curiosities in 
history, and the first news of honors that come to the 
alumni, either by promotion or through the authorship of 
especially successful books. 


UNDER-FED CHILDREN. 


In the year ending March, 1889, reports were secured 
upon the food furnished English school children at home. 
341,495 children were reported upon. 43,880, or 12.8 
per cent, habitually attended school without sufficient 
food. Most of these children could secure at school a 
good dinner for a penny, but it is impracticable for their 
parents to furnish even this. This sad social and finan- 
cial condition has led to the organization of numerous 
benevolent associations ; among these provisions are the 
Children’s Free Dinner Fund, the Self-Supporting Penny 
Dinner Council, the Destitute Children’s Dinner Soci- 
ety, the Poor Children’s Aid Society, the South Lon- 
don Schools Dinner Fund, and the Farm House Fund. 
Mostof these charities are active only in the winter. These 
societies, as a whole, last year provided 7,943 children 
with free breakfasts and 26,585 with free dinners. 


THE NATIONAL RESOLUTIONS. 


The resolutions of the National Educational Associa- 


LL.D., of Cincinnati, are perhaps the best presentation of 
the needs of the public school system in its relation to the 
state and tbe individual that has ever appeared in the 
same space. They also crystallize the special needs of 
the school of to-day. They are as follows: 


Resolved, That universal education is a public necessity in a free 
government, and, as a consequence, is a matter of national interest 
and concern. Universal suffrage without universal education is 
national peril. As a necessary means to universal education, an 
efficient public school should be placed within easy reach of all 
American youth,—its doors open to all, and its beneficent tuition 
free to all. 

Resolved, In order that the result expressed in the foregoing re3o- 
lution may be speedily reached throughout the United States, this 
Association reaffirms its former declarations in favor of national 
aid for public education, and in view of the long delay in granting 
such aid and attending increase in population and illiteracy, it 
urges that the appropriations hitherto designated in bills passed by 
the Senate be correspondingly increased. 

Resolved, That the efficiency of the public school is primarily 
tested by its results in moral character, and hence its highest daty 
is effective moral training. The aim of the school is not the train- 
ing of the mind alone, but the training of the man; the forming, 
ennobling, and enriching of manhood. Manhood is the highest and 
best product of the school. In the public school, the school for the 
people and for the whole people, moral character must ever stand 
before intellectual culture. As a means to this end, moral training 
must rise above the mechanical virtues. It must touch the con- 
science and make it regal in the life; and to this end it must be 
permeated and vitalized, as it always has been in the American 


Encourage children to bring you autumn leaves 


perfect and brilliant. Press them and arrange them in 
a portfolio or upon the walls. 


Do not delay to provide a few pot plants for the 
schoolroom. Encourage the children to do this them- 
selves. Care of plants is a great humanizer. 


Too tight collars are now said to be the chief cause of 
near- sightedness. Out of 300 cases of near-sightedness, 
recently investigated, every patient was wearing too tight 
a collar. 


Ix 1698 New Jersey passed a common school law re- 
quiring all inhabitants to pay their shares for the mainte- 
nance of schools, “ even to the distress of their goods and 
chattels.” 


THe pupils of Leominster, Mass., decorated, some time 
since, the grave of a gentleman whose claim to their re- 
gard and affection was merely the fact that he had served 
upon the school board. 


Lonpon is erecting special buildings in school play- 
grounds for instruction in cooking, at an average expense 


school, by religious sanctions and influence, 


OVERDOING EXPERIMENT. 


When the world has waited for a reform in methods, 
and the longing is at last satisfied, it is ungracious to call 
attention to the fact that it is being overdone. The fact 
remains, however, that a Johnstown flood is in no wise 
preferable to a drought ; that the colic is no great improve- 
ment upon hunger. The book-teaching of science was 
absurd. The opportunities for caricature were abun- 
dant, and the school world was hungry for some genuine 
teaching of science by the experimental method. The 
appetite is appeased, the experiment is here, and we are 
feasting ourselves until the scientific colic is threatened. 

It is time for a little hygienic-temperance instruction in 
experiments. The experiment is an important factor in 
teaching science. It is the thin edge of the wedge to the 
child’s mind; it is bait to his appetite; it is the flavor to his 
food. It is not, however, the end aimed at. It is a stim- 


the vital. It teaches one to observe details, but it is liable 
to magnify insignificant, details into greater prominence 
than the central action. 

Power to think, skill in discriminating, art in rejecting 
non-essentials, vigor in grappling with vital problems, are 
the things desired in science study. It is not enough to 
know facts, to know how to perform an experiment, how 
to observe activity. An experiment that goes just far 
enough and then leaves the pupil to grapple with the essential 
points ; that knows how to put a child in deep water and 
holds his chin out of water till he learns how to keep from 
sinking and then leaves him to strike out for himself, is a 
grand thing. Experiments that are incidental to good sci- 
entific thinking are highly important, but to magnify them 
as of great value in themselves, is as bad as was the old 
book method. Indeed, if we could but have one good 
book by a vigorous mind, or the enthusiastic, aimless ex- 
perimental method without any book, we should prefer 
the former. Every lecturer, writer, or teacher who mag- 
nifies the teaching by experiment needs good judgment 
and much wisdom. 


THE CHAUTAUQUA LITERARY AND SCI. 
ENTIFIC CIRCLE. 


The Chautauqua Literary and Scientific Circle, under 
the wise and energetic management of Bishop J. H. Vin- 
cent, chancellor, has become one of the most prominent 
and widespread educational institutions of this or any 
country. There are now about 150,000 people en- 
rolled on the books of this association, who are pursuing 
systematically the grand work of self-education, by read- 
ing, by lectures, and meetings for mutual stimulus and 
inspiration in almost every section of the land. The 
value of such a systematic organization finds its keynote 
in the following motto from Toynbee : 

‘* Langour can only be conquered by enthusiasm, and enthusi- 
asm can only be kindled by two things,—an ideal which takes the 
imagination by storm, and a definite, intelligent plan for carrying 
out that ideal into practice.’’ 

It recognizes the high ideal as applied to the Chautan- 
qua enterprise that life is more than mere existence, that 
it is never too late to begin self-education, and that edu- 
cation ends only with life itself. 

The plan embraces a four years’ course of home read 

ing in literature, science, and art. Textbooks especially 
prepared by well known authors; a monthly magazine 
with additional readings, and explanatory notes, papers 
(memoranda) for fixing and arranging facts, not for ex- 
aminations ; a diploma, but not a degree, at the end of 
the course. 
It is estimated that forty minutes.a day for nine 
months in a year, for four years, will enable the average 
reader to satisfactorily complete the course. To the 
thousands who hunger for knowledge, who have passed 
beyond the period of ordinary school life, this association 
is of incalculable benefit, and we hope it will broaden its 
sphere of usefulness until it shall embrace in its fold, not 
only thousands but. millions of this American people, who 
under its helpful guidance would become not only more 
intelligent as individuals, but who would make our homes 
the centers of knowledge and virtue, and elevate the stand- 
ard of citizenship in our great republic. 


NOT AT ALL. 


“Every honest man understands at present that the fundamental 
principle upon which the public school system of education 
based excludes, and must necessarily exclude, not only the child of 
Catholic parents, but the children as well of the believer in supe 
natural religion.” —Rev. M. M. Sheedy, in the Catholic World fr 
August. 

We have made a vigorous effort to be an “ honest 
man” in our consideration of the school question, and 
have not, personally or editorially, sympathized with any 
attacks upon the Catholics or upon the parochial school: 
but this utterance, which bears marks of being to all in- 
tents and purposes an authorized church utterance, is # 
challenge to every honest man who has not identified 
himself with their opponents to stand up and be counted. 


ulant to his attention, but itis in danger of holding his at- 
tention to the non-essentials, to the interesting rather than 


We have been reasonably familiar with the literature and 
history of the public school, and know somewhat of 
principles, and do not hesitate to affirm as 4 personal 
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assertion challenged by Mr. Sheedy, that the fundamen- 
tal principle upon which the public school system of edu- 
cation is based should attract not only the child of those 
instinctively American, and all who are devout believers 
in supernatural religion, even ardent devotees of the Cath- 
olie church. 

America needs, Christianity needs, the Catholic church 
in this country needs, intelligent, independent, loyal, 
mentally elastic people. The American free school is not 
Godless, but it is non sectarian. Our children must meet 
with all beliefs, must see all kinds of attacks upon beliefs, 
and be subject to all kinds of temptation. No amount of 
secluded and exclusive school-day education can prevent 
a strain upon sectarian belief when one is thrown into the 
temptation af mixed society in work-day and social life. 
If it were possible to colonize a given sect as the Mormons 
sought to do,—to give them an exclusive sectarian educa- 
tion as they did,—and if they could adopt a language in- 
vented for them, as they attempted to do, there might be 
some hope of success through sectarian exclusiveness. 
But if a sect is to blend in business and social ways with 
all other sects, the safest, and best way yet devised is for 
them to acquaint themselves with the children among 
whom their life is to be passed under the conditions pre- 
sented by the American school, where the emphasis is 
upon intellectual activity, where sectarianism cannot be 
touched upon, where prejudices of sect cannot disturb 
healthful moral inspiration. 


— 


THE ESSENTIALS OF PSYCHOLOGY.* 


BY A. E. WINSHIP. 


OBSERVATIONS, 

In order to show the thoroughness of the observations 
upon which the study of the growing child’s mind rests, 
I give the most important studies of Prof. W. Preyer, of 
Jena. 

In the first month it is noticeable that there is pleasure 
in moderately bright daylight, in the light of a lamp, and 
in bright objects. At the close of the month eyes open 
with pleasure and shut at displeasure. At first the eyes 
merely move to the right and left, then irregularly, then 
up, and by the fourth week they follow a moving light. 
Child deaf for a few days after birth; hears special 
noises by the first week ; by the second hears voices; by 
the fourth is quite sensitive to startling sounds. Its first 
sense of touch is in nursing; is early sensitive to heat and 
cold; early discriminates by taste. Impulsive move- 
ments of face and limbs are early noticed. Reflex move- 
ments in sneezing, coughing, yawning, hiccoughing may 
all come in the first month. Instinctive movements may 
come then, also, as seen in the clasping of a pencil with 
the fingers but not with the thumb. Hapressive move- 
ments may be seen the last days of the month in the smile 
in erying with tears and in whimpering. Memory is trace 
able in taste and smell, and slightly in touch, sight, and 
hearing. Tastes only are compared. Vowel sound @ is 
uttered. 

In the second month highly colored objects attract atten- 
tion easily. Eyes open in surprise. Winking begins in 
the eighth week. Notices moving objects. Quieted by 
mother’s singing ; is pleased with piano. Notices the human 
face. Laughs and frets. Raises hand to the face as 
though on purpose. First consonant sounds are uttered 
and grouped with a wu o. 

In the third month there is joy at the sight of the 
mother and father. Accommodates itself to the situation. 
Hears a watch tick. Turns the head toward a sound. 
Pleased or displeased from internal causes. Is fatigued. 
Acts as though hungry. At the close of the month the 
thumb moves with the fingers clumsily. Balances the 
head occasionally. By the tenth week says m-a-m-a, or 
similar combinations of consonant and vowel. 

In the fourth month wrinkles the brow in looking up. 
Winks naturally and easily. Has some idea of distance ; 
i. e., that there are differences in the distance of objects. 
They are reached for. Follows a person with the eye. 
Gazes at objects. Enjoys touching some objects. Re- 
members father or mother for a day or two. Is pleased 
for the first time with self in a mirror. Uses thumb with 
finger. Moves objects it takes in hand. There is pleas- 


* Copyright, 1889, 


ure in the touch. Head is now fairly well balanced. Can 
sit a little with back supported. A tendency to imitate: 
Begins to movesthe lips and to bring the tip of the tongue 
out to the lips. Moves the head with strength but aim- 
lessly. Gazes at self in the mirror. Says n-a-n, n-a-n-n-a, 
ete. Sees its own hand and looks at it. 

In the fifth month has an inquiring look. Pleased at 
what he can do, as in the crumpling or tearing ‘of 
paper, rolling balls, pulling hair, ete. Uses the corners 
of the mouth in discomfort. Holds objects tenaciously 
that he wishes. Feeds himself regardless of the thing he 
carries to the mouth. His own fingers are a curiosity to 
him. Appreciates his own voice. 

In the sixth month he notices his father’s nod. Accepts 
food other than milk. Responds to attention with the 
swinging of his arms. Has good control of mouth. 
Knows father and mother from strangers. Sits up of 
himself and enjoys the independence. Laughs heartily. 
Controls arms well. Crows. Says h-a. Knows what the 
mirror means as indicated by the turning of the bead to 
find his father whom he sees in the mirror. 

In the seventh month notices and follows with his 
eye a flying bird. His eye will follow a falling object. 
Accommodates his eye to distances. Attracted and pleased 
with music. His sense of taste is improved. Responds 
to a laugh with a laigh. Has good use of the tongue. 
The nostrils are mobile. Sighs. Sits upright with ease 
and confidence. Manifests astonishment. 

In the eighth month can look up without wrinkling the 
brow. Distinguishes new objects and noises from the 
familiar. Coos. Easily frightened. Imitates domestic 
animals. Seizes with both hands. Attention quite marked. 
Observes his feet and toes. Carries everything, even his 
toes, to his mouth. Laughs loud and long. 

In the ninth month interest in all objects is rapidly 
developed. Is surprised at the taste of new things. 
Laughs joyously. Inclines to lift himself upon his feet 
for a moment. Touches with his tongue whatever comes 
to the mouth. Understands many things said to him. 
Voice is more modulated. 


EDITORIAL MENTION. 


Emma Howard Wight has written up Boston very credilably in 
The Baltimorean. 

Corporation Counsel Richardson, of Boston, in reply to a query 
of the common council of that city, has given the opinion that it is 
legal for the school committee to employ non-resident teachers, 
stating that there is no law which probibits the school board from 
employing any parties to teach they may see fit, provided they are 
of good moral character. 

Miss Cora Scott Pond is preparing to repeat the ‘ Historical 
Pageant’’ in Boston, October 11. The dramatic events in the 
history of Massachusetts will be portrayed in living, moving tab- 
leaux, by five hundred ladies and gentlemen of Boston and vicinity, 
who will reénact in the costume of that day the scenes of America’s 
historic battle ground, 1620-1888, in three acts. The pageant, 
when first given, was much enjoyed by the teachers and pupils who 
attended. No more profitable lesson could be given in United 
States History. 

The Cook County Normal School,—Col. F. W. Parker, principal, 
—has as a regular and highly popular feature a four o'clock enter- 
tainment on Thursdays. The citizens very generally come in large 
numbers. They usually come early, and visit the school in its 
regular work. 

The types do play some queer freaks. Here isone. The Salt Lake 
Tribune of Sept. 24 tried to say: ‘‘By thus matching them, the hand- 
some and courteous conductor told me,’’ etc. The compositor, de- 
spite the proof-reader, made it say: ‘‘ Thomas Matcher, the hand- 
some and courteous conductor, told me,’’ ete. 

The meeting of the Boston school committee, held on the 24th 
inst., was one of special importance. Mayor Thomas N. Hart sent 
a letter, stating that the members of the General American Congress, 
consisting of some sixty or seventy gentlemen, will visit Boston, 
Oct. 5, and recommending that an invitation be extended to them to 
visit the public schools and see them in their everyday work. The 
communication was referred to the Committee on High Schools, with 
fall powers. The board accepted, with ‘‘ grateful appreciation, 
the generous offer of Mrs. Hemmenway to provide a teacher of the 
Ling system of gymnastics for service in the normal school for one 
year without expense to the city.’’ A vote of thanks was passed to 
Mayor Hart for his gift of a flag to Mather School. 

Mrs. Fifield reported that there are twenty-four public kinder- 
gartens in Boston, with forty-six teachers and about 1,500 children. 
An order was introduced by Mr. Wing which contemplates making 
such a change in the rules as to provide, so far as rules can, that 
all appointments of teachers in the future shall be made by pro- 
motion on aceount of merit, and not from favoritism. The com- 
mittee, in the spring, passed the tenure of office act for teachers 
(that is, doing away with the yearly nominations and permitting 
removals only for cause), and also a bill to appoint janitors under 


civil service rules, If the order introduced is passed it will be the 


third important measure adopted by the new committee this year. 
The question of historical textbooks came before the committee on 
an order introduced by Mr. Mowry, who said that the committee 
on the subject was ready to report. The order requested 
the committee to report at the next regular meeting of the 
board. It was laid on the table. The report of the supervisors 
upon the best methods of teaching history was accepted, on the 
understanding that it did not indorse their recommendation. 

Mrs. Fifield made a report from the Committee on Sewing, in 
which we find the following hearty indorsement of the value of 
sewing in the grammar schools : 

‘While manual and industrial training in the public schools is 
still in a very experimental state, the art of sewing so quietly taught 
for the last thirty-five years holds a firm and well-established place 
in the grammar school course, and so far from lessening the acquire- 
ments of pupils in other branches of school work, tends to increase 
their interest in all other studies. The neatness and great eim- 
plicity of sewing, interfering very little with the order and discipline 
of the classes, and above all the small expense attending it, render 
it the least objectionable of ‘any form of industrial work, while as 
educational training it is certainly next to drawing in value. The 
desire for its introduction into the upper grammar classes is con- 
stantly increasing, both among pupils and teachers, showing that 
the results are valued, and that it does not encroach too much upon 
the time allotted to other branches of study.”’ 

The report states that the sewing teachers are, many of them, 
able and efficient instructors, and if the object of educational train- 
ing is general preparation for the duties of life, no branch of our 
school course is more satisfactory than this. 


FRIVOLITIES. 


BY LAPHSON SMILES, 


The pavements were rough and ragged and worn 
So rough that we scarcely could ride, . 
Then John looked at me with a pitiful smile, 
** I'm getting rattled,’’ he sighed. 


Fans move in all kinds of society. 
The elevator boy has many ups and downs in this world. 


ee the matter with the insurance clerks? They’re all 
te. 

A man with a cork leg is more of a stopper than a goer.—Cleve- 
land Sun, 

** That settles it,’’ as the Chicago girl said when she put her foot 
On the pavement. 

A lady who lives in Lynn, Mass., has a pet kittten which she 
has christened ‘‘ Catiline.’’ 

The same lady purchased a violin for a friend, and when the 
mz inquired how she wished to have it sent, replied ‘‘ Via 

yon.’ 

**How stuck we are on each other,’’ the fly! remarked as he 
tried to free himself from the fly-paper. 

All foreigners are impressed by the activity and earnestness of 
the American people, but it was left for an enthusiastic Frenchman 
to say: ‘‘ America is ze land of ze bustle! ”’ 

An enterprising restaurant is advertisiog ‘‘ Roast beef, Elixir of 
Life Sauce.’? The customer can thus have roast beef for the first 
part of his dinner, and then, by applying the sauce, finish his re- 
past on roast veal. 

A man who was present at a burial service at the Catholic 
Church was greatly mystified by the various forms of ceremony. 
Unable to restrain his curiosity, he > of a companion 
significance of the different forms. Finally he asked what the 
candles around the bier represented. ‘'Oh,”’ replied his friend, 
‘* those represent the Boston aldermen.’’ 


THIS AND THAT. 


— The sweet calm sunshine of October now 
Warms the low spot upon its grassy mould ; 
The purple oak-leaf falls, the birchen bough 
Drops its bright spoil, like arrowheads of gold, 

— Secretary of the Interior, John W. Noble, votes for the sun- 
flower. 

— Editor Dana, of the New York Sun, is a specialist in chrysan- 
themums. 

— Colonel Higginson’s Monarch of Dreams has recently appeared 
in a German translation. 

— Margaret Deland, author of John Ward, Preacher, says that 
the mountain laurel should be the national flower. 

— The new art building at Wellesley College has been inform- 
ally opened to visitors. In this will be located the Farnsworth 
School of Arts. 

— Aon of Mme. George Sand, Maurice Dudevant Sand, who 
has made a reputation asa painter and man of letters, died recently 
in Paris, aged sixty-six years. 

— The American School in Athens stands outside the city, about 
a mile from the palace of the king. From its roof can be seen the 
most famous places in Greek history. 

— Among the inscriptions in Patti’s album is this by the elder 
Dumas: “ Being a man and a Christian I love to listen to your 
singing ; but if I were a bird I should die of envy.”’ 

— Dr. Edward Bodemann, of Hanover, has just published the 
correspondence of Leibnitz, which until now has lain baried in the 
Royal Library of that town. The namber of persons, scholars, 
statesmen, and royal personages with whom Leibnitz corresponded 
amounts to 1,028. 

— Miss Clara Conway, principal of the Clara Conway Institute, 
Memphia, Tenn., gives, on her own account, three hundred dollars 
to the student in the college preparatory department of the school 
whose examination papers shall be adjudged the best by the Vas- 


sar College faculty. Miss Conway’s object in awarding this schol- 
arship is to encourage Southern girls to enter college. 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 


PHOTOGRAPH OR PHONOGRAPH. 


E. L. Moree, discussing the subject ‘‘ Latin Pronunciation ’’ in 
the JoURNAL, Sept. 5, used the following language near the close 
of his article : 

** Ttalian, Spanish, Portuguese, and French are daughters of the 
Latin. Tho mother is dead, and has left us no photograph of her- 
self, but we can form some idea of her looks from her daughters, 
and the modern scientific Roman is simply com pos- 
ite photograph of the present Romance tongue, as it were; and 
while we are not absolutely sure that we have every maternal fea- 
ture, yet we are justified in accepting it in lieu of something 
better, as a working hypothesis.”’ 

This was very good. But instead of using ‘‘ photograph ”’ in a 
metaphor to vivify an idea of the transference of the sound of lan- 
guage from one generation to another, the phonograph will surely 
come into use as its wonderful powers become more fully known. 
The late Professor Crosby, in the preface to his Greek grammar, 
said there is no ‘‘ method of embalming sounds,’’ and so the ancient 
pronunciation of Greek and Latin is lost. 

But what if they had possessed the phonograph, or the still more 
wonderful little instrument, the graphophone, the name of which, 
we see, is obtained simply by reversing the order of words in the 
Greek compound ? My friend, Mr. Charles F. Brown, the solicitor 
of patents in a room contiguous to mine, who employs type-writers 
to a large extent, was last evening describing to me the advantages 
of this instrument in his business. He talks his correspondence in 
the machine, and any time after the young ladies with the type- 
writers can reproduce all the correspondence by skillful manipula- 
tion of both instruments. So that while the ancients had no 
method of ‘‘ embalming sounds,’’—or if they had it is a ‘‘ lost art,’’ 
which even Wendell Phillips never found any trace of in working 
up his celebrated lecture on ‘‘ The Lost Arts,’’—we can success- 
fully embalm sounds and transmit to the remotest generations. 

R. L. PERKINS, Boston, 


A SCHOOL COMMITTEE MAN’S LETTERS. 


The author of these rich classics docs not hail from the back- 
woods of Maine, neither from a Western ranch. He boasts close 
proximity to the Athens of America, and attributes his success in 
public life to the high educational advantages of the state in which 


he lives. 
may the 24—1889 
mr C wea air goante to Bill a new School house wea hafe 
gote to hafe a boute 50 seates and 2 Deates ant Black Boats plase 
sent mea a Catalague ant prise List ant perceintge oafe foair Cash 
foair Each kind 
youers 


Committy. 


Augest 5 1889, 
Deare Sire 
please mea prise Leist Seates ‘and Dests and uther Fueretuere 
foaiere School Koomes wea bafe 2 Ruomes to Furnish in November 
wea wool Like to hafe som Dobble Seates ant Each ones Seate 
Tune up Seaprate give mea prise List Foair Cash Down. 
youerse 


LITERARY PABULUM. 


In Belfurd’s Magazine for August appears a collection of replies 
from some thirty literary, people to the editor's note of inquiry as to 
what are their favorite works of fiction. We are not sure that 
these returns do not in the main exhibit more of the true character 
of the writers than could be read in a similar collection of photo- 
graphs. 

For example, one whose contributions to literature are of un- 
wholesome repute, makes the coarse and unbecoming response, 
‘*The works of prose fiction which I like the best are the Old and 
New Testaments.’’ A woman on the list, who lately hailed the 
the aathor of The Quick or the Dead as in her opinion the greatest 
of American novelists, tosses to the public this childish morsel, ‘*‘ I 
know; but I do not wish to tell.’’ Very well; if to have “ told” 


would be but to add to Rives-Chanler Ouida and Zola, her silence 


is golden. 

But the best thing to be noted in connection with this mental 
photographing is the remarkable unanimity with which these men 
and women engaged in literary production give their suffrages for 


the works of Thackeray, Dickens (with exceptions), Scott, and 
certain of George Eliot's. The novels most mentioned by name 
are: Jane Eyre, Vanity Fair, The Scarlet Letter, Les Miserables, 
Arabian Nights, Tale of Two Cities, Robinson Crusoe, The Count of 
Monte Cristo, Henry Esmond, and The Newcomes; then Guerndale 
Macleod of Dare, Duchesse de Langais, ete. i 
_It is fair to suppose that this represents what would be the ver- 
dict of cultured readers in general. Accordingly the standard re- 
mains; and ‘‘ modern school’’ story-makers who have flattered 
themselves and assured the world that they were working a revolu- 
tion in literary taste, may observe that old gold is still preferred to 
new brass. L. S. 


SILHOUETTE, 


Can any querist tell me the origin of the name “ silhouette” for 
the black portraits so often seen ? THERESA, 

In a recent number of the Wide Awake, Miss Pamela McA. 
Cole gave the following interesting history of ‘‘ silhouette” : 
** About the middle of the last centary a man named Silhouette be- 
came Minister of State in France. The treasury was in a very low 
condition, and Silhouette was anxious to better the national affairs. 
So he practiced economy, and tried to inducs the king and court to 
be economical, too. But the king, Louis XV., had no intention 
of reformation of any sort, and the extravagance and cruelty of 
t tis time paved the way for the horrors of the French Revolution 
which came in the next reign. Silhouette became very unpopular, 
aad the courtiers laughed at him and his plans. They pretended 
to be economical. Snuff taking was fashiomable then, and some of 


ed 

t snuff boxes of that time are now in existence, preserv 
or other collections of curiosities ; beantifal boxes 
gold or enamel set with precious stones and ornamented wit Tn 
ing, pretty landscapes or portraits. In order to barleaque i > 
ette and his economy, some of the would-be witty ladies an gen e- 
men carried plain wooden boxes. To the same end, the gentlemen 
wore coats very short, sometimes made without sleeves ; — in- 
stead of exquisite portraits set in gilt frames, or reaper ys 
from gold chains and set in diamonds, they gravely presen t 
their friends funny little outline portraits, black profiles oa 
solid black, or cut with scissors from black cloth or paper. 
these absurd fashions they called the ‘‘ Silhouette style ; every- 
thing was a /a Silhouette while the fun lasted. This was not very 
long. Poor Silhouette! his plans made him so unpopular that he 
was glad to resign his office and go into retirement The other 
ridiculous fashions passed away before a great while, but the style 
and name of the portrait remain.’’—[ ED. 


A “STRAY SHOT.” 


The writer of the following vigorous poem, originally dated at 
Washington, D. C., July 26, 1863, was a cobbler named Freeman 
O. Hodge, who at the time was giving good account of himself as a 
soldier in the Union army. It was one of a series of “ Stray Shots 
from a Masked Battery, by an Old Guoner,’’ which were published 
in The Newsdealer, of Lamoille County, Vt. Mr. Hodge had re- 
ceived only a very ordinary common school education, yet he quoted 
Shakespeare and other leading English poets with surprising facil- 
ity, appositeness, appreciation, and feeling. What has become of 
this untaught child of genius, or whether he is still living, I am un- 
able to say. Thave preserved this specimen, not only for its own 
and its humble author’s sake, but as being the best, and in fact 
the only, tribute known to me to our good old Saxon tongue; and, 
barring perhaps the lapse in syntax in the closing line, not unwor- 
thy of one of our noted poets. 

R. H. Howarp, Franklin, Mass, 


THE GOOD OLD SAXON TONGUE, 


I love the good old Saxon tongue, 
Legitimate and strong, 

That sweetly rings in honest prose, 
And sweeter still in song ; 

That has but one superlative ; 
Whose adjectives are few,— 

As, wise and foolish, good and bad, 
Fair, stormy, old, and new; 

That ne’er confounds, with many words, 


The false with what is true; 


Has no “‘inscrutable decrees,’’ 
But boldly talks of “‘ FATE”’; 
No ‘ best regards’’ or ‘' strong dislikes’’ 
But says, ‘‘I Love,” ”’; 
That takes no journey round about 
To reach a meaning plain, 
But goes directly to its goal, 
And then is off again, 
And he who runs may read apace, 
Nor find his study vain ; 


That needs no foreign phrase to add 
To beauty or to strength, 

To crop its fair proportions, or 
To give the needed length ; 

That’s pure and perfect in itself— 
No wrinkle and no spot, 

Tbat’s sure, in fitting words, to tell 
Each sad or merry thought; 

The most neglected, worst abused, 
Best tongue of all the lot. 


And many worthy, learned men, 
(That’s in their own regard) ; 

Through school-boy and collegiate days, 
Have studied very hard 

O’er authors grave, profound ; they wrought 
With pale and sallow look, 

Proud to be praised, and nothing more,— 
The midnight hours they took ° 

Latin and Greek to learn, but not 
The English spelling-book. 


I love the good old Saxon tongue, 
Legitimate and strong, 

That sweetly rings in honest prose, 
And sweeter still in song. 

O! ye, whose blue-eyed mothers sang 
A Saxon lullaby 

To soothe your infant lids to rest, 
Or bush the rising sigh, — 

There is no language half so sweet 
On earth to you and I. 


ANSWERS TO “TWENTY QUESTIONS ABOUT 
ELECTRICITY.” 
[See JOURNAL of Sept 26.] 


1. 30 cells of battery only ; equal to 30 volts. 
. een 750 miles from Portland, Me., to Buffalo, N. Y. 
A mile a minute by a small i miles 
hour on street railway system. 
100,000 or enough to girdle the earth four times. 
+ (9 borse power. i indi horse 
ne xperiments indicate that 100 power 


ae the electricity needed to charge the remaining 
11. More than 170,000, over which 1,055,000 messages are sent 
lighthouse at Houstholm, Denmark. 
16. About 300,000. 


17. United States M “On 
18, About $1,000,” Wat “Chicago.” 


19. About 400 miles, and much more under construction. 
20. 500 velts, but depending largely on physical condi “a 
Scribner's Magazine. tions. 


GEOGRAPHICAL NICKNAMES, 
(FOR ANSWER.) 


10. Fortunate Islands. 


11. Freestone State. 
3. Diamond State. 2. Garden of England. 
4, Edina, or Edin. Garden of Italy. 
5. Exactress of Gold. 14. The Giant. : 
6. Excelsior State. 15. Head of Africa. < 
7. The Flower City. 16. The Hermit Nation. 
8. The Flour City. 17. Vermilion Sea, 
9. Forest City. 
HISTORICAL NICKNAMES, 

[See JOURNAL, Sept 12,) 
1. Mary of Modena, Queen of James IT. 
2. ten wife of Edward, Black Prince. 
3. 
4. Florence Nightingale. 
5. Ann Lee, the old-time leader of the Shakers in America. 
6. Louise Labe, French poetess. : 
7. Mary Darby Robinson, a beauty of the reign of George LV. 


8. Elizabeth Barton, a supposed seeress of the sixteenth century, 
9. Elizabeth, Queen of Bohemia. 

10. Margaret, daughter of Waldemar III., of Denmark. 
Mansfield, O. SAMUEL L. Lutz. 


QUERIES AND ANSWERS. 


— What city of the United States is the largest in area ? 
C. DURANCE, Avon, N. Y. 


— Can you refer me to a work that brings out clearly the dif- 
ference between teaching, telling, and training ? C. M. K, 


— Can I learn through ‘‘ Notes and Queries,’”’ the date of the 


permanent constitution of the Confederate States ? 
BuRNHAM, Bethlehem, N. H. 


— Will the JoURNAL, or its correspondents, favor me with the 


English and French pronunciations, respectively, of Michael 
Angelo ? DEAN. 


— To ‘‘Economics’’ : $1.00, Washington; $2.00, Jefferson; 
$5.00, Jackson; $10.00, Webster; $20.00, Hamilton; $50.00, 
Franklin; $100, Lincoln. 


— I hope some of the JOURNAL’S readers can tell me the date 
of Harvard’s first commencement. Max C., Freedom, Me. 

Harvard held its first commencement on Oct. 9, 1642, graduat- 
ing nine with the degree of A.B.—[Eb. 


— I was much interested in the answer to the query about the 
Order of the Garter. I occasionally see after English names the 
abbreviations K. T., and K. P. Can any of your readers tell me 
what these signify ? N. E. W. 


— To ‘‘ Doubter”’: It is quite true that Santa Anna’s artificial 
leg is a trophy at the Patent Office at Washington. The story of 
its capture is this: At the battle of Cerro Gordo the Mexican gen- 
eral, who was riding in a carriage, had removed his limb for com- 
fort, when the pursuit became so hot that he mounted a mule 
hastily to effect his escape. Two companies of the Fourth Lllinois 
Regiment were first t -each the carriage and seize the curious 
plunder. After some time it was sent home; in 1862 it was pre- 
sented to the U. S. authorities. McCook. 


FACTS. 


MISCELLANEOUS, 


About 150 colors are now obtained from coal tar, which has al- 
most entirely supplanted vegetable and animal dyes. 


Rossini had a positive distaste for musical study until his seven- 
teenth year, though subjected to rigid musical discipline. 

The largest gem cat’s-eye ever found was recently sent from Cey- 
lon to London Its present weight, cut, is 170 carats, and it is in- 
sured for 30,000 rupees. It is wonderfully beautiful, the gem giv- 
ing out a wide, warm beam of opalescent light. 

It has been proved that fish that live near the surface of water can 
only descend to a comparatively slight depth; under an incre 
pressure they die; and,—this is very remarkable,—the water being 
— into their tissues, their bodies become rigid and brittle as 
glass. 

In the time of the Romans the beech was the principal forest tree 
of Denmark as it is now, while in the much earlier bronze age, rep- 
resented by the later remains found in the peat bogs, thera were no 
beech trees, or very few, the oak being the prevailing tree, while 
in the still earlier stone period the fic was the most abundant. The 
beech is a tree essentially of the temperate zone, and its entrance 
into Denmark was no doubt dae to the amelioration of the climate 
after the glacial epoch had entirely passed away. 


MILES OF VARIOUS NATIONS. 
e English and American mileis - - 1,760 yards. 
The Scotch mileis - - - - -1, ™ 
The Irish mile is - 
The German mila is - - 8,106 “ 
The Datch and Prussian mileis - - - 6,490 
The Italian mile is - - - 
The Vienna post mile is 8,296 
The Swedish and Danish mile is - - 
The Arabian mile is - ra 
The Romanmileis - - ~- ~~ 1,628 or 2,025 
The Werst mileis - - - - 4,167 or 1,337 
1,808 


The Tuscanmileis - - 


6,869 


The Turkish mile is - - 
The Flemish mile is - 
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OUR BOOK TABLE. 


[Owing to the present variety in the size and printi 

the old designations of books, as 4to, 8vo, tang ive With indi. 

cation of size; we shall, therefore, hereafter, give the measures of 
] 


books in inches, the number first given being the 


A New Ene.ish Grammar. Conformed to Present 
Usage with the Objective Method of Teaching the Elements of 
the English Language. By Alfred Holbrook. Cincinnati: 
Van Antwerp, Bragg, & Co 300 pp. Price, 65 cts. 

In this revision the author has combined two books in one, and 
has in many ways improved the work. Mr. Holbrook is an enthn- 
siast in the teaching of any subject to which he gives his thought, 
and he is especially enthusiastic in the teaching of language. He 
styles the old-time method of studying grammar ‘‘a burdensome, 
hartfal, useless process of memorizing definitions and rules,’’ while 
he characterizes the object method as “‘ an exciting and enthusiastic 
work of comprehending and applying principles to the correct use, 
the varying forms and arrangements of the English lavguage.”’ 
He says the study has ceased to be a nuisance, and has become the 
most effective discipline for arousing observation, chaining atten- 
tion, sharpening discrimination, establishing habits of independent 
thought, securing rapid yet cautious generalization, accurate and 
thorough analysis, constructive and earnest applicstion, and a love 
for reading the best authors. He says all this has been accom- 
plished by thousands who have used these books. 

We are not prepared to say from an examination of the book 
that all these relative claims are justified, but we will say that it is 
an admirable work, suggestive, full of material which can but be 
acceptable to any teacher. It does not differ so much from other 
grammars as would be presumed by the preface, retaining, as it 
does, most of the good thiogs in those standard works, omitting 
those things the utility of which has long been questioned. No 
one who was not an enthusiastic and successful teacher could have 
produced the work. It can be successfully used by such a one. 


Lora, THE Magor’s Davaurer. Translated by Mrs. 
J. W. Davis from the German of W. Heimburg. New York : 
Worthington Co, 1889. 325 pp., 7}x5. Price, 75 cts. 

We usually think of German authors as the prodacers of a differ- 
ent class of literature from the class to which this book belongs, 
and that light novels belong rather to the French. 

The Major's Daughter is as interesting as the plot is clever. 
Lora is the pretty daughter of aristocratic but poor parents; her 
sister falls in love with the man to whom the heroine is engaged ; 
the brother rans heavily in debt. To save the family ‘honor ”’ 
Lora marries a wealthy suitor and gives up the man she really 
loves,—a sisterly kindness which the brother repays by getting 
more deeply complicated. 

Just as every one appears to be as miserable as possible, a woman 
arrives who proves to be the wife of the man Lora supposed her 
husband, and this gives the author an opportunity to free the girl 
from her unbappy married life. The reader now expects the hero- 
ine to marry her former lover, a poor doctor, but is held ia sus- 
pense by a new complication. Just as Lora is free, her sister 
Katie brings it about that the doctor proposes to her and is ac- 
cepted. Soon, however, she loses her heart to a dashing cavalry 
officer, and becomes engaged t» him. Now comes the regulation 
duel, but, contrary to our expectations, neither is killed. We are 
wondering how Katie is to dispose of her superfluous betrothed, 
when she fortunately dies. Then, of course, after some prelimina- 
ries, the doctor marries Lora, and the two place a wreath on 
Katie’s grave with ‘‘ hearty forgiveness.’’ 

There are enough dramatic incidents in the story to satisfy the 
most exacting reader, and whatever may be its merits the trans- 
lation deserves commendation. : 


A Hisrory or tHe Kansas Crosape: Its Frrenps 
AND Irs Fors. By Eli Thayer. Introduction by Rev. Ed- 
ward Everett Hale, D.D. New York: Harper & Brothers. 
294 pp., 8x5. 

The purpose of this book is to show by what agency Kansas was 
made a free state, and how this result has affected our national life. 
From that period the veteran author dates the inception of the evil 
growth which matured in secession and the civil war,—the effect of 
the slave-holding portion of the Union seeing its desires to extend 
the peculiar institution blasted. Hence came, as ‘‘a military 
necessity,’’ the Emancipation Proclamation, and, ultimately, an 
enduring national unity, free from conflicting sectional interests. 

As might be expected in the handling of this subject by a parti- 
san,—we employ the word in no offensive sense,—certain hard facts 
are presented in sharply incisive style, as the Northern dis-Unionists 
are discussed, the progress of the crusade and the John Brown epi- 
sode noted, and the “‘ suicide of slavery ’’ given a chapter. A con- 
siderable portion of the book is docamentary, and therefore conclu- 
sive as evidence. It is the testimony of a well known and respected 
citizen of Boston that ‘‘ Kansas was made a free state through the 
agency of the Emigrant Aid Company, and Eli Thayer was the 
getter-up, and the life, body, and soul of it.”’ Mr. Hale, in his in- 
troduction, says: ‘‘I am more proud of my part in the settlement 
of Kansas, though it was only that of a subordinate, than I am of 
any public service I have ever rendered.’’ The time has come 
when a volume like this can be welcomed everywhere, and read by 
politicians of all grades with much advantage. It is dedicated to 
the leader of the free state party and war-governor of Kansas, 
Charles Robinson, and to all other helpers in the great crusade. 


Gumeses or Frrtry By Frances E. Willard. 
lntroduction by Hannah Whitall Smith. Chicago : Woman's 
Temperance Publication Association. H. J. Smith. 700 pp., 9x6. 
This autobiography of an American woman, written by order of 

the National Woman’s Christian Temperance Union, of which Miss 

Willard is president, is“undoubtedly the most important literary 

production of that organization hitherto, and its appearance some- 

thing of an event. We recall heariog Miss Willard introduced to 

a Boston audience as “the best-beloved woman in America.” No 

presence is more generally familiar than hers, who, for ten years, 

was constantly on her lecturing tours; and since the care of au 
aged mother has led to her casting anchor at home, as a rale, her 
labors have been no less widely distributed through her writiugs. 
and her active leadership in the reforms to which she has devoted 
herself has been abundantly maintained. : 
Miss Willard writes as she talks; her style is free and unstudied ; 
she can be witty but never uninteresting, acd she always seems to 


~ more to tell than space in which to say it. When describing 
er early life on a far prairie, she is just as entertaining as when 
picturing the pageant of the Ecumenical Council, giving her im- 
pressions of the pyramids, or favoring her readers with views of the 
site of the Garden of Eden avd of the mountains that are round 
about Jerusalem. This woman was fortunate in her parentage; a 
career of usefulness for her is in perfect rhythm with her inherit- 
ance and her training. Her mother, especially, at all points re- 
minds one of a bird coaxing her brood to find their wiogs. After 
Frances had left the home nest and was out in the world, she bad 
her hard struggles with fortune; her object lessons in courage and 
perseverance, and in submitting to cross and loss when all effort 
had proved in vain, are helpful and heartening. If at length her 
life-work sought her, rather than was sought by her, it nevertheless 
found her prepared to enter upon it with mind and might. 

Pen sketches of Miss Willard’s co-workers and of notables whom 
she has met, form an extremely popular feature of the book. In 
these her love and generous appreciation, as well as her literary 
gifts, are conspicuous. The author says of herself: “ By nature 
I am progressive in my thought. As Paul said of himself, ‘I was 
free born.’ For & great sum do they purchase this freedum who 
have it not by heritage. A life of patient study and research. with 
steadfast effort to hold the soul open to ‘skyey influence,’ will 
hardly send one along the adventurous path of progress if he was 
not born with a soul hospitable toward new ideas.’’ In Glimpses, 
naturally, we have an outline of the temperance movement of to- 
day. The work is dedicated to Miss Willard’s mother, ‘‘on the 
eighty-fifth anniversary of her undaunted life.” 


ELEMENTARY TriGoNomETRY. By Edwin P. Seaver, 
AM. New York: Taintor Brothers, 284 pp., 74 x5. 
Superintendent Seaver, whose specialty in scholastic life has 

been mathematics, adds to the arithmetical series prepared by him- 

self and George A. Walton, agent of the Massachusetts Board of 

Education, this work, which furnishes a brief, practical course for 

those schools which give little time to the subject, and at the same 

time presents the whole subject of trigonometric functions in such 

@ manner as to furnish all the essentials of higher mathematics in 

such a way as to command the respect of the master mathema- 


tician. 

The first three chapters are focused for a short course; the next 
four, for the most thorough work. In the first chapters the func- 
tions of an acute angle only are defined and used; right angles are 
solved by direct reference to the definitions of functions, and 
oblique triangles by dividing them into right triangles. All the 
methods are illustrated by examples solved with three-place nat- 
ural fanctions, and an accompanying table requiring no knowledge 
of logarithms, although appended notes enable the teacher to use 
logarithms if he chooses. Various examples are given applying 
trigonometry to the calculation of heights and distances. 

The plan of the book is as commendable as it is unique; the 
working out of the scheme is as careful, reliable, and accurate as 
the method is original. There is a demand for the book which 
will assure it a prompt examination and a very general use. 


Darwinism: An Exposirion or THE THEORY OF Nat- 
URAL SELECTION, WITH SOME OF ITs APPLICATIONS. By 
Alfred Russell Wallace, LL.D. With Maps and Illustrations. 
London: Macmillan & Co. 494 pp., 8x5. Price, $1.75. 

This work treats the problem of the origin of species on the gen- 
eral lines adopted by Darwin thirty years ago, with an admixture 
of new facts supplied by continuous discussion, and the advocacy of 
others’ theories, old or new. One inclines ‘to read the book back- 
ward, from where the evolution theories that haye had application 
to plants and animals culminate in man, his embryonic develop- 
ment, probable birthplace, the geological antiquity of the race, the 
origin of moral and intellectual nature, origiu of the musical and 
artistic faculties, the mathematical faculty, heredity, ete. Bat 
even here the disciple of Darwin keeps in view the general. identity 
of human and animal structure, and persistently makes comparisons 
unflattering to those taught to believe themselves created in the 
divine image and a little lower than the angels. The American 
school of evolutionists is given a representation. From any point 
of view the book must be said to be one of deep thinking and wide 


suggestion. 


Tar Rarroap in Epucation. By Alex Hogg, M.A., 
Ex -Supt. Public Schools, Fort Worth, Tex. Revised Edition, 
1889. Pablished by the author. 

This valuable address was originally read before the [nterna- 
tional Congress of Educators, World’s Exposition, New Orleans. 
It is now issued with an Addenda of over thirty pages, containing 
the many changes that have taken place and the economical results 
that have been reached which have proved beneficial to the country 
because of the cheapening of the cost of transportation by the use 
of railroads. It also furnishes the direct advantages that have ac- 
erued to the cause of education, and presents sketches of the lives 
of prominent railroad men, such as Wm. H. Vanderbilt, Robert 
Garrett, Mr. Seney, Leland Stanford, H. M. Hoxie, George Noble, 
and many others. Mr. Hogg, for seven years a superintendent of 
the city schools of Forth Worth, Texas, is an enthusiastic, practical 
educator, and is also a student of political economy, and has shown 
how the railroads and their magnates have promoted the great put- 
poses of American civilization. The present edition is illustrated ; 
it should be read by all interested in the promotion of American 


progress. 


Monopoties AND THE By Charles Whiting 
Baker, C. E New York: G. P. Patoam’sSons. 263 pp., 8x 54. 
Price, $1.25. Boston: Charles H. Kilborn. — ; 
Every intelligeat man mast acquaint himself with the monopolies 

which are plaving such an important part in the industries of the 

day. The ‘** Questions of the Day Series,” of which this is an im- 

portant number, deserves a place in every public and school library, 

and in the private library of every man who proposes to bear a part 
in the solution of the problems of the hour. This author, who is 
assistant editor of The Engineering News, has had special oppor- 
tunity for acqaainting himself with the facts, and has present 
them skillfully, jadiciously, and vigorously. He is not cranky, 
bat believes that all great movements toward genuine reform 
should go hand in hand, that the cause of the people is one cause, 
aod that those who work for honest offices in our government, pure 
elections, the suppression of crime and pauperism, the mental and 
moral elevation of men and women, are harder blows at 


monopolies than they realize. 


GHOGRAPHY AND MA 


Jackson's Astronomical Geography. Simple enough for gram- 
mar schools. Also used for a priet course in highschool. 30 cents. 

Redway’s Manual of Geography. I. Hints to Teachers; IL. 
Modern Facts and Ancient Fancies. 50 cents. 

Nichols’ Tepics in Geography. A Guide for pupils’ use. 50 cts. 

Remey’s Seudent’s Outline Map of England. For use in En- 
».lsh History and Literature to be filled in by pupils. 5 cents. 


D. C. HEATH & CO., Publ 


rog Outline Maps: 
(12 20 inches) North America, South America, Europe, 


” j n Europe, Africa, Asia, Asia Minor, Australia, British 
Greece, Italy, New England, Mid. Atlantic States, South. 
ern States, Southern States—western section. Central Eastern States, 
Central Western States, Pacific States, NewYork, Ohio, The Great La 4-4 
(24 maps. 10x12 in.) printed on excellent drawing paper. For the graphic 
representation by the pupil of geography, geology, h story, meteorotbgy, 
economics, and statistics of all kinds, 2 cents each; per 100, $1.50. 


ishers, 


EDUCATION. 


Exercises Latin Prose Composition For ScHoots. 
By M. Grant Daniell, A.M., Principal of Chauncey Hall School, 
Boston. Boston and New York: Leach, Shewell, & Sanborn. 
102 pp, 7x5. Price, 60 cents; exchange, 40 cents. 

This worthy textbook, which has appeared in the ‘‘ Students’ 
Series of Latin Classies.”’ to be shortly followed by a Second Part, 
is based upon Cwsar’s Gallic War, Books I.—IV. Its evident ob- 
ject. to furnish pupils with sufficient material for practice in Latin 
composition while reading Casar and Cicero, is admirably achieved. 
The method contemplates study and recitation of the oral exercises 
tn connection with daily lessons. The text furnishes the vocabulary, 
models for all idioms, principles of syntax, and the order and ar- 
rangement of words. It is well designed for economy of time and 
labor, by accomplishing through the Latin author the better com- 
prehension and appreciation of the Latin text, together with facil- 
ity in writing the language. A method well tested by an eminent 
educator. With copious notes. 
Ipaicenta Amone THE Taurtans. Edited 

y isaac Flage. Boston and London: Ginn 

8x6. Price, $1.50. 
is work, the most faultless of Euripides’ extant tragedies, is 
reproduced in the “College Series of Greek Authors,” supervised 
by John W. White and Thomas D. Seymour. It is indeed one of 
the most charming dramas in any language, the characters being 
winsome and the scenes in which they move colored with the ro- 
mantic picturesqueness that enriches Euripidean song. With its 
spirited adventure, thrilling suspense, and delightfully happy end- 
ing, it is especially fitted to captivate the ingenuous youthful mind. 


A To THE Stupy or Nivereenta Century 

AuTHors. By Louise Manning Hodgkins, Professor of English 

Wellesley College. Boston: D. C. Heath & Co. 

pp, 8x5}. 

A book of much suggestiveness to teachers of literature, rhetoric, 
or essay, as likewise to the less mature students. The work was 
originally prepared for Wellesley students in the form of leaflets, 
to aecompany a course of lectures. Blank pages for outlining lec- 
tures, and for the addition of new material to books of reference, 
which were furnished for the class, have been retained in the vol- 
ume. Reference books are very carefully selected, on the basis of 
a distinctly fresh thought in the criticism or analysis of the author. 
7 this form the Guide will have a greatly enlarged career of use- 

ulness. 


Sueter’s Trencn oN Worps. Revised by A. L. May- 
hew, of Oxford, England. New York: A. C. Armstrong & 
Son. 413 pp. 

It is now thirty-eight years since Archbishop Richard Chenevix 
Trench, D.D , gave the world a book that is without a rival in the 
field of word study, and of which tens of thousands of copies have 
been sold. It is twelve years since Thomas D. Suplée presented it 
with an exhaustive analysis, additional words for illustration, and 
numerous questions for examination; and now Professor Mayhew, 
of Oxford, gives the world a reprint in which all the strength and 
beauty of Trench and Suplée are retained and the whole materially 
improved. If any teacher is without Trench on the Study of Words, 
it should be the next volume purchased by him. 


AppLes OF In Baskets OF SILveR. A Choice 
Selection of Memory Gems with Moral Lessons for the Little 
Ones. Boston: Eastern Educational Bureau. Price, $3.00. 
These twenty-four charts, 30 x 40 inches, are beautifully printed 

in large, clear type on heavy manilla paper, and are strongly 
mounted. They contain very choice standard selections of memory 
gems for lessons in morals, These selections are chosen evidently 
with great care from the best authors, including several perfect 
litle gems of recent date. They will be found of great use in the 
day school or Sunday school. 


Ginn & Co. publish Arithmetical Reviews (paper, 12 


cents), a series of problems carefully graded, prepared by Dr. J. 
L. Patterson, master of the Lawrenceville School. 


Tue charming little book of poems, entitled Round the 
World with the Po ts, so wisely selected and arranged by Mrs. Mary 
Cate-Smith and Sarah C, Winn, has already. won itself many 
friends among teachers and children. The selections are made 
from the writings of the best authors, and are designed to make 
more real and attractive the study of geography. The evidence of 
the sound judgment and experience of the compilers is shown in 
the natural order of the arrangement of the poems, which should 
be committed as the various topics are studied. Beginning with 
the physical features of the earth, the simplest poems are classified 
and adapted to this elementary study; then follow poems relating 
to special divisions, such as mountains, rivers, etc. These are sup- 
plemented by choice verses giving an ‘‘ Illustrative Tour’ round 
the world, for a general review or special exercise, and concluding 
with well chosen longer poems of places, to which is prefixed a 
list of many others from which the teacher could cull selections 
which would inspire the young pupils to study nature more effect- 
ively. C, A. Kilborn, publisher, 3 Tremont Place, Boston. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


The Three I. and IL.) ; by Theodore 8. Fay; price, 
7.00. New York: 65 Jobn St. 
° Selections —- yy ; by A. J. George, M.A. ; price, $1.35. 
Boston: D. C. Heat 0. 

‘A History of France; by Victor Duruy; translated and arranged by 
Mrs. M. Carey; price, $200. New York: T. Y. Crowell & Co. 

Children’s Stories in English Literature, from Taliesin to Shakes- 
peare ; by eevee bay we Christian Wright; price, $1.25. New York: 
Jharles Scribner’s Sons. 
oiThe Cleveland Teachers’ Manual of Object Drawing; by Frank 
Aborn. Cleveland: Cleveland Printing and Publishing Company. 

A History of the te Ee Schools of Kansas for the first 
Twenty five Years. Em a, Kansas. 

‘Alden’s Manifold Cyclopadia (Vol. 15). New York: John B. alge. 

Walden; by Henry D. Thoreau (2 vols.) ; price, $1.00 each. —— The 


ed | Gray Champion and Other Stories and Sketches; by Nathaniel Haw- 


- price, $1.00. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin, & Company. 

1 History for eges an We 
$1 Common School Song-Reader ; by W. S. Tilden. 
Boston: Ginn & Company. ; 
Finger Plays for Nursery and Kindergarten ; by Emilie Poulsson ; 


.25. ton: D. Lothrop Co. 
Pane Lich to ‘Theosophy ; by i. P. Blavatsky. New York: W.Q. 


D MAPS. 


Judge. 


Teachers will find the best helps in 
teaching Geography include,— 
m f Ancient History. Outline for recording historical 
“Fd statistics (14x17 inches), 3 cents each; per 100, $2.50. 
Picturesque Geography. 12 lithograph plates, 15 x 20 inceee, and 
pamphlet describing their use. Per set, $3 00; mounted, $5. 
Heath’s Outline Map of the United States. Small (desk) size, 
2 cents each; $1.50 per hundred. ; 
2 Full descriptive price lists may be had of the publishers. 


Boston, New York, and Chicago. 
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CHICAGO LETTER. 


Supt. GEoRGE HowBAND ON SCHOOL SUPERVISION.—TENTH 
ANNUAL ADDRESS BEFORE THE CHICAGO INsTI- 
TUTE OF EDUCATION. 

As the great organ in Central Music Hall pealed forth its power- 
ful strains, the teachers of the New Chicago with its enlarged 
boundaries filed in, and all the most desirable seats were filled 
when the speaker stepped before his immense audience. There was 
a flatter of expectation, a desire to know just what his ideas of 
school supervision might be. Were they as Utopian as some of his 
views on the government of children ? On one thing all agreed,— 
the address would be a masterpiece. 

In his undemonstrative style Mr. Howland announced that he 
was led to choose his theme by the remark of a teacher who said, 
‘Why don’t you take the school superintendent for a subject 
some time, instead of the teacher and principal?’’ No doubt 
many earnest principals, if left free from the hampering criticisms, 
censures, and suggestions of the supervisor, would do as good, if 
not better work; and doubtless many a teacher, if freed from the 
interterence of the principal, would exert a better influence over 
her pupils; still, the thoughtful teacher recognizes the benefits of 
wise supervision. The visits of the superintendent should be looked 
forward to with pleasure, and his presence should be an inspiration 
and a help to the teacher. The rules of the board of education are 
but guides, and no course of study is a spasmodic growth, but the 
combined result of the best thoughts of leading teachers. Even in 
villages the services of a superintendent are now secured in order to 
reap the best harvest. Superintendents have become a factor for 
usefulness in the system of education. 

The school principal should have the immediate supervision of his 
school, for only by daily contact can he know the merits and de- 
merits of his teachers The principal is the unit of the school. 
Schools may exist independently of school boards and special su- 
pervision, and some of the foremost men of the land have received 
their education in such schools; but even Rugby under Arnold was 
not perfect. Some natures are great in spite of their education. 

In every school something can be learned; bat no school can 
attain to its beat alone. The best influence of the teacher mvat 
come through others. Good comes not from one mind, but is gath- 
ered from many minds and united into one. The weakness of 
Achilles was in his heel rather than his head, bat the result was the 
same. 

The speaker decried the spirit of superiority assumed because of 
the merits of some novel method or plan. Not uofrequently that 
which is claimed as all their own is better done by others. ‘‘ Each 
should labor for the good of all, and all for each.’? The superin- 
tendent can elaborate fine plans in his office, but his bubble will be 
likely to burst at any time. His thoughts should be living thoughts, 
derived from his own observation of the actual work done in the 
schools under his supervision. He cao learn from his assistants 
about deserving teachers, but his impressions cannot ba graphic 
without observation of their work. The superintendent should be 
no petty, faulifincing critic, bat a kind helper to the discouraged 
teacher. He should be free with his encourazement, even with the 
hopeless teacher, for the sake of her own self-respect, so long as 
sha shall be ‘‘ permitted to endure.’”’ He should be firm in ex- 
pressing his own convictions and opinions, for the sake of deserving 
teachers, for he is their adviser. Boards shou'd recognize his de- 
cisions. Even to the hopeless te cher, condemnati n would only 
make matters worse; but if at the end of the year it should be 
kindly intimated to her that her services would no longer be needed, 
no complaints as to having had no warning, made to personal friends 
and sympathetic politicians, should avail. She should have under- 
stood when the superintendent said to her, ‘* Your order is better, 
your instruction more satisfactory,’ that he was trying to put her 
into a better way, that her work was not up to the standard. 

In the true paths of progress examinations are merely iacidental, 
—a small part of the work of the superintendent. A petty exam- 
ination is belittling and worrying to both teachers and pupils. 


ent should carry the good of one school into all; it is this intercom- 
munication that secures the most fruitful progress. “* We have had 
that for years,” is not uncommonly remarked when a good thing is 
presented. This may be true in a limited sense. 

Mr. Howland drew a graphic picture of the old, solemn, New 
England parlor, and compared it to a school sufficient in its own 
grand, gloomy superiority, killing all joyful life and sadly in need 
of a fresh breeze to sweep through it. He finds some slack, slov- 
enly work, with no good results, bat the hindrance is not forever. 
He also finds growth from the well directed efforts of some teach- 
ers of whom he had almost despaired. All are not born teachers, 
but willing hands and cheerfal hearts can bring success. 

He deprecated arrogance and a spirit of presumption on the part 
of teachers. For example, a boy may, in the course of an uninter- 
esting lesson, slyly take a bite from an apple, when the teacher's 
sarcastic, ‘‘ You must have had a sorry breakfast,”’ provokes from 
him, stang with the insinuation of his poverty, the reply, “ Had as 
good a breakfast as you did” ; or perhaps some pupil, failing to 
master the subject, is taunted with, ‘“‘ What school did you come 
from ?’? causing the high-spirited, chivalrous lad to reply, ‘* Quite 
as good a one as this!’ In such a case, who, in the name of jus- 
tice, is the candidate for suspension? Mr. Howland’s conviction is 


that, in most cases of impertinence, the teacher has been the ag- 
gressor, and should have been sent to the principal or to the super- 
intendent. He does not believe that any pupil will willfully insult 
a kind, courteous teacher. Courtesy makes instruction in grammar 
and arithmetic effective. The bravest are ever the tenderest. 

In the selection of teachers, principals cannot afford to prey upon 
each other. To awaken a discontent on the part of a teacher by 
sly intimations of giving her something better is unwise and un- 
worthy of principals. The superintendent is the only judge as to 
the best places for teachers. He believes that a thorough exam- 
ination might be proof of scholarship, even if the questions were 
perhaps not the best. He hopes the time will come when princi- 
pals of high schools and professors of colleges will recommend 
such as are desirable candidates for the position of teachers, and 
thinks the day not far distant when such will be admitted without 
further examination. Mr. Howland evidently does not uphold the 
ambitious aspirant who trusts to ‘‘inflooence’’ for securing the 
highest positions, but believes that the superintendent is the best 
judge of a teacher’s fitness for a position, and he will act for the 
best good of the school. 

The superiatendent’s well-directed hints at the priacipal’s associ- 
ation can be conveyed to the teachers, and, in addi‘ion, e meet 
ings should be called for the discussion of methods. e thinks it 
would be well to call the teachers together two or three times a 
week for special instruction, as this would bring the supervisors and 
teachers into closer relations. 

The assistant superintendents have districts, rather than grades, 
assigned to them, and it is intended that all shall visit each grade 
in every school once a year. The assistants go forth clothed in the 
full authority of the superintendent’s office, and though they can- 
not all dress alike or think alike, they are in full harmony upon 
vital points. With a good board and the codperation of the super- 
visors, new life and a healthfal growth will be infused into all the 
echools, 

The dominant chord of Mr. Howland’s masterly address was, 
** All for each and each for all.”’ META WELLERS. 


THE PROBLEM OF EDUCATION. 


BY W. H. H. MURRAY. 

W. H. H. Murray gave, on the evening of Sept. 30, in Music 
Hall, Boston, the first of a course of three lectures. His topic was 
**The Problem of Education.’”?’ He said the question before the 
American people was not whether they should have an educational 
system or not, but what sort of an educational system they should 
have. It was assumed by many that the ability to read, write, and 
cast accounts was enough to fit a man for useful citizenship. This 
was not true. He alone was fitted for citizenship who was fitted 
to contribute of the best that was in him forthe public good. The 
former assumption was a false one in that it held that, in order to 
be a good citizen of a state, one needed only the ability to vote in- 


Uniformity is desirable, so that pupils going from one school to 
another shall not bs retarded in their progress. ‘The superintend- 


telligently. This was a false assumption. Any system of educa- 
tion that did not bring out the best of impulse, of thought, of 


action, of achievement that was in one, and qualify him or her to 


make the state wealthier in justly distributed wealth, more mag- 
nificent in appearance, more happy and prosperous in all the body 
of her citizenship, was a system that failed to do what it should do 
which failed at every vital point, and ought to be discarded and 
brushed aside as inefficent and no longer to be tolerated, because 
not to the state. 

He our common sc system as wholly inad 
meet the wants of the century ahead of us, homens tt rome. of 
a knowledge of books and what they taught rather than a knowl- 
edge of things and what they taught. While acknowledging the 
delight and charm of literature, he did not regard books as of 
much real value as regards education; in any proper scheme of ed- 
ucation they must occupy a subordinate place. The reason was 
that the study of books did not educate, did not lead a man up and 
out, which the true education should do. Not only did books fail 
to educate the young completely, but they also educated them in 
the wrong direction by tending to make them dreamers instead of 
doers. The great majority of goog must be doers. Had we had 
a story teller since Hawthorne died, a preacher since Beecher died 
or an idea in Massachusetts since Emerson died? Any system of 
education based on the knowledge of words and how to put them 
together, any instruction which taught one to think ideally, must 
give place to an education based, from one side of it to the other, 
on a knowledge of things and how to put them together, and to an 
instruction that taught one how to think both ideally and concretely, 

** Another defect of our present system of education,” said Mr. 
Marray, “‘is that, while it fits young people for no useful employ- 
ment, it educates them to look upon manual labor as a low order of 
human employment, something fit only for the lower classes and 
beneath refined and cultured people. Our common school system 
is working evil for the state in these two ways: It doesn’t teach 
our children to do any profitable work, and it does teach them to 
despise work as beneath those who are educated.’’ 


Having thus outlined his objections to the present system of edu- 
cation, Mr. Murray proceeded to give his ideas of what a system of 
education should do. ‘‘ The principles of such a system,’’ said he, 
** are these: First, it includes that every child shall be educated 
to do something useful for himself and society; second, that every 
child shall be educated at the public expense; third, that the public 
schools in which the children are to be educated shall be able to 
give a better, higher, and more useful education than they can get 
either in private, denominational, or church schools; fourth, every 
child who attends the public schools shall be a wage earner and 
paid out of the school fund a sum equal to that which he would 
receive if he were at work in a mill, in a factory or a store, on the 
ground that while at school, industriously studying and learning, 
a child is truly working for the good of the state; and, fifth, that 
every child in the country, rich and poor, between the ages of eight 
and eighteen, shall attend the public schools. The outcome of 
such a system would be that our children would he able to do 
things well instead of merely saying things well.’’ 

The closing portion of Mr. Murray’s lecture was devoted to a 
discussion of the religious phase of the school problem. He de- 
celared that in this country the church and the state had no connection 
whatever in theory, and should not have in practice, and the edu- 
cation which the common school gave the children was in the in- 
terests of the state and not of the church at all. It had been urged 
by some that the Catholic Church would attempt to destroy the 
public schools. ‘‘ Should this ever become true,’’ said Mr. Murray, 
**the charch would have to recede from its position, and no doubt 
would do it gracefully, because it cou'd not hold its own member- 
ship in opposition to the public schools; and even if it could do 
this, it would be of no avail, for in such an unholy crusade they 
would meet in battle array against them the whole American 
people, and if there is one thing above all others that this Amer- 
ican people will not tolerate it is an attempt to destroy the pop- 
ular schools which are, as you know and God knows, the last refuge 
of the laboring classes and their children. In such a cause we 
would fight, and fight as men who realize that what they contend for 
is worth more than money or life; in such a cause we would carry 
things by law and, as God is my witness, we would carry things 
without law and beyond law. 

Out of the emergency a new law should come forth, if needed, 
which should lock up every church door, close perpetually every 
convent, dissolve every so-called religious order, and put up every 
brick and cornice of ecclesiastical property at auction. It might 
be said that we had no precedent for such action. Then we, the 
sovereign American people, by Heaven! would make one, and we 
would cut so deeply into the tablets of history a protest against the 
interference of ecclesiastical power with the popular rights for which 
our fathers died, and our sons and brothers have died since, that 
the corrosion of successive ages could never lessen the markings of 
a letter. We shall never come to any such hour of peril, because 
this is not an ecclesiastical age. The layman rules to-day, although 
he is modest about saying so; not the priest, although he is not 
modest about saying so. I[ know of no class more worthy of credit 
than the laymen of the Roman Catholic Church, because of the 
service they are doing for the common schools. The time has come 


for them to speak out in meeting, to stand up and be counted, and 
let their love for liberty and liberty’s schools be known of all men 
in and out of the church. 


()UR WORLD READER, 


By MARY L. HALL. 12mo. 260 pp. Cloth. With New Maps and Illustrations. 
Introduction price, 50 cents. Send for specimen pages. 


1. A book of proved attractiveness for young reade 

2. A book that helps the regular 

3. A book that imparts the sort of information about our 
world which every intelligent person would and should 


possess. 


4. A book in accord with the most approved principles of 


education. 


5- A book full, from beginning to end, of the germs of val. 


uable ideas. 


6 A book that illustrates a sensible method of teachin 
raphy, and will be welcomed by many as the we a 


mary text-book on the subject. 


TRAVEL: 


Journeyings in Many Lands. 


By MATURIN M. BALLOU, 
Author of “ Due West,” ‘ Due East,” ‘ Due North,” ‘ Under the Southern Cross,” 


and other books of travel. 


370 pages. Illustrated. Cloth. . . . For introduction, $1.00 
A SUPPLEMENTARY READING 


Wn = 


BOOK IN REAL GEOGRAPHY, 


COMBINING 


- Readings of the greatest interest. 

- Information in Geography and History. 
- Help to Make a Dry Study Enjoyed. 
4. Lessons in Civilization and *Culture. 


GINN -& COMPANY, Publishers, 


BOSTON, NEW YORK, AND CHICAGO. 
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EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


NEW ENGLAND. 
VERMONT, 


In one of the schoolhouses in Hartford hangs a 
bell which was cast in England in 1777. 

A new private fitting school was opened in Rut- 
land, Oct. 1, under the name of the Rutland Clas- 
sical and English Fitting School. The institution 
has been started under the charge of Rev. G. W. 
Perry, late pastor of the Universalist Church in 
Rutland, assisted by his brother, Prof. O. H. 
Perry, late of St. Lawrence University, Canton, 
N. Y. The prospects of the school are quite flat- 
tering. 

Hon. Dexter Richards, of Newport, N. H., has 
given $2,500 to Black River Academy, Ludlow. 

In some portions of the state the supply of 
teachers is not equal to the demand. The new 
school law makes it impossible for every and any 
one to secure a position as teacher in our common 
schools, and much good is looked for in conse- 
quence. Already many beneficial changes have 
taken place as the result of the new departure, 
and the law is rapidly growing in favor. 

A meeting of sub-committees of the several 
county boards of education was held in Montpelier, 
Sept. 25, to see what action could be taken toward 
securing uniformity of textbooks throughout the 
state. After a general conference, resolutions 
were adopted favoring as much uniformity as 


possible without conflicting with local needs; and | 


a committee of one from each county was ap- 
pointed to act as a board of consultation and agree- 
ment in accomplishing the object in view. A\l- 
ready most of the boards have appointed their 
committees on textbooks, and the important duty 
of examination is now in progress. 

Supervisor Cilley, of Chittenden County, will 
hold an institute at Essex Junction the second 
week in October. 

The State Teachers’ Association will meet in 
St. Albans, Oct. 24, 25, and 26. A good meeting 
is assured. Among the speakers and subjects are 
the following: Prof. J. R. Wheeler, ‘‘ Greek 
Preparation; Prof. C. B. Wright, “‘ Preparatory 
English’’; Prin. W. E. Ranges, ‘‘ Algebra”’ ; 
Prin, Edward Conant, ‘‘ Professional Culture ”’ ; 
Prin. A. H. Campbell, ‘‘ Mineralogy Roman 
or English Method,’’ Principals Dewart and 
Wheeler, of Middlebury, Ferrin and Wheeler, of 
Montpelier; ‘‘ How to Make a District School 
Attractive,’”’ Mrs. Story, of Johnson Normal 
School; ‘‘ History,’? Miss M t Estabrook ; 
‘*Grammar,’’ Miss A. D. Bartlett; ‘‘ Hygiene 
for Teachers,’’ Dr. S. S. Clark. Governor Dil- 
lingham and Superintendent Palmer will be pres- 
ent and address the meeting, and several of the 
county supervisors will present papers. The even- 
ing lecture will be delivered by Rev. J. A. Mac- 
Call, of St. Albans. It is also expected that 


teachers and educators from out of the state will | : 


be present. E, 


One good result of the new school law is the 
number of educational meetings which are being 
held all over the state. 


RHODE ISLAND, 


The Rhode Island Institute of Instruction will 
hold its annual meeting Oct. 24 to 26, in Infantry 
Hall, Providence. This change of place for hold- 
ing the meeting is necessitated by the increased 
demand for room in which to accommodate the 
treasurers, secretaries, publishers, manufacturers of 
school supplies, and the Industrial exhibit, which 
will contain the best speeimens of pupils’ work from 
the various schools of the state. e engagements 
already made for addresses give promise of a 
meeting of more than usual interest. Prests. E. 


THE following are the essential points to secure 
promotion : A good teacher ; substantial proof 
from good sources that you are a good teacher; 
a Teachers’ Agency that knows how to use this 
proof; a willingness to make an earnest effort for 
yourself under the directions of the Agency; and 
persistency in codperating with the Agency till 
success is reached 

The Teachers’ Codperative Association worked 
for three years for one lady who wished an extra 
good position. She was principal of a building io 
one of the best cities in New York State. Mr. 
Brewer placed her this Summer at the head of the 
Highland Park Schools (Chicago). If you are a 
good teacher, do not fail to send for circulars to 
the Teachers’ Coiperative Association, 70-72 
Dearborn street, Chicago. 


E WILL TEACH WOU how to sketch 
from rature for $1.00 (by mail). 
AMATEOR ARTIST BUREAU, 
No. 8 W. Market St., Wilkes Barre, Pa 


Final Preparation 


For American or English Universities, 


IN ONE YEAR, 
By E. R. HUMPHREYS, LL.D. 


The conditions on which Dr. Humphreys bas suc- 
cessfully completed the preparation of several candidates 
for HARVARD in ONE YEAR, with GREEK aud LATIN a8 
‘‘Advanced Subjects,” are mainly that the pupils should 
have a fair high school training in Mathematics and En- 
glish, and two years’ Latin School training (or its equiv- 
alent) in Latin ; and be faithful and diligent in study. 

Besides 145 pupils prepared by him for HARVARD, and 
& considerable number for other American —y- (in- 
cluding Wellesley. Smith, and Vassar) ; and for Oxford 
and Cambridge (Eng.), Dr. H. has, garing vacations, 
prepared a og A large number of teachers from nearly 
all parts of the States for advanced appointments. 

© now reads with only four private pupils of either 
sex, and there are two vacancies. Dr. Humphreys’ charge 
for his own teaching in Greek, Latin, Eoglish Subjects, 
with History and Rhetoric,are $600 a year, butif Mathe- 
matics and French are required, the total expense is 
about £900. 


For circular address to him at 
HOTEL WESTLAND, W. CHESTER PARK, 


Benjamin Andrews of Brown Universi ana| 
Augustine Jones of Friends’ School, i. 
Mac Alister of Philadelpbia and Thomas M. Bal- 
liet of Springfield, have, in addition to some fif- 
teen others from among the superintendents, high, 
and teachers of Rhode 
» consented to ici i 
ainceiions papers or participate in 
n Thursday evening the accomplished speaker 
Prof. T. Winchester, of Middletown, Cons., 
will give a lecture entitled ‘‘ Memories of the En- 
glish Lakes.” At the popular meeting on Friday 
evening, Governor Ladd, Mayor Barker of Provi-) 
Pence, State Commissioner Stockwell, and Hon. 
A. S. Draper, superintendent of public instruction, 
New York, will make addresses, and the Temple | 
Quartette of Boston will furnish a liberal supply. 
of their delightful music. 
In this day, when teaching is recognized as ‘ail 
of the leading professions, and teachers are more, 
and more appreciative of the importance and mag- 
nitude of their work, it is safe to predict a large 
and enthusiastic gathering. A program giving 
full particalars will be issued Oct. 15, and for- 
warded to all members, and any others who will 


apply to the secre Charles N. ; 
tral Falls, tary, es Bentley, Cen 


GENERAL EPITOME. 


[From September 25 to October 1, inclusive.) 


— Death of Eliza Cook, the poet. 

— Parnell’s quarrymen threaten a strike. 

— Collapse of the cotton corner at Liverpool. 
— Million dollar fire at Butte City, Montana. 
— Death of ex-President Caldwell. of Vassar. 
— Emmons Blaine married to Miss McCormick. 
— Destructive forest fires in parts of California. 
shows her opposition to Prince Ferd- 
inan 

— A Santa Fé train robbed wa of 
$10,000, 

— St. Louis elevated railroad places a $6,(00,- 
000 loan. 

— Turkish soldiers in Crete accused of outrage- 
= “Th i-anvual October dividends aggregate 
— The semi-anv vii 

$8,980,416. 

_ — Thirteen Mormon polygamists sentenced to 
— An extensive strike 

dock laborers. 


— Shiploads of American whisky being smug- 
gled into Canada. 

— Pablication of a letter from Corporal Tanner 
to Private Dalzell. 

— A mild form of military instruction is to be 
introduced at Yale. 

— Estimated decrease of public debt for Sep- 
tember is 134 millions. 

— City of Mexico is to have a new bank with a 
capital 

— Dr. Peters’ African expedition stranded b 
insufficient food supplies. 

— Destruction at Pekin of the Temple of 
Heaven containing the Dragon throne. 

— Chicago women have usbered in a crusade 
against the gambling dens of that city. 

— General Sherman presides over the reunion 
of the Army of Tennessee at Cincinnati. 

— Four persons killed in a disaster near the 
Palatine Bridge on the New York Central Rail- 
way. 

— It is understood that the Union Pacific will 
extend its system to the coast through Southern 
California. 

— Spinners at Bolton, Eng., offer to stop work 
for two weeks to help the operators defeat the 
cotton corner, 

— Ex-President Grévy thinks that the elections 
will result in giving France a more stable govern- 
ment than she has enjoyed since 1870. 

— European powers are said to be disturbed in 
view of the congress of American nations, antici- 
pating a loas of South American trade. 

— Minister Ryan is on his way to Washington 
to confer with officials on complications in the 
trade relations between Mexico and the United 
States. 

— Mr. Blaine has appointed Hon. John B. Hen- 
derson, of Missouri, to be chairman of the United 
States delegation to the International American 
Congress. 

— China contemplates sending out of the coun- 
try all Americans employed by Chinese and plac- 
ing greater restrictions upon the presence of Amer- 
icans in treaty ports. 

— Russian railway developments will soon make 
it possible for the Czar to mass troops on the Ger- 
man frontier on very short notice; 300 locomo 
tives have been ordered for delivery in May. 


HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE, 
A BRAIN AND NERVE FOOD, 
for lecturers, teachers, students, clergymen, law- 


— Votes cast for Boulanger and Rochefort have 
been nallified. 


yers, and brain-workers generally. 


By C. Bryans and F. J. R. Henpy. 
Prof. WILLIAM A. PACKARD, Princeton 


Prof. 


low and movement of the original. I trust that 
Ceohers and scholars, and by all lovers of good boo 


Memorandum B 


Mommsen’s Rome Abridged for Schools, 


THE HISTORY OF THE 


ROMAN REPUBLIC. 


Abridged from the History by Professor Mommseu. 


OnE VoLumE, 12mo0. $1.75. 


College.—“ I have examined it with care, and find the work skill- 
fully done. It will be a very welcome book, I am sure. to teachers and students. I shall be glad to use 
it with classes, and believe it will be widely adopted as a text-book in our schools and colleges.” 

RACY PECK, Yale Univ.—“ It isa genuine boon that the essential parts of Mommsen’s Rome are 
thus brought within the easy reach of all, and the abridgment seems to me to preserve unusually well the 


the excellence of the work will be appreciated by 


ks.” 


*,* Supplied to teachers for examination and introduction at SPECIAL NET RATES. 
*,* Full Descriptive Catalogue of Standart Text-Books ; also American College List and Teachers’ 
sent to any address on application. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, Publishers, 743--745 Broadway, N. Y. 


sally acknowledged to be the first of its kind. 


300 pages. Cloth, - 
Introduction price, - 
Exchange price, 7 


The Hlocutionist'’s 


tions for the purpose, and 


Introduction Price, “ 


Each volume is composed 


is proportionately no greater. 
600 pages. Cloth, each, 
Introduction price, - 


irably ad to class drill, and are extensively used for that purpose. : 
they possess the same attractions. The only difference is the 
matter of price, but as each of these volumes contains three of those numbers, it will be seen the cost 


READERS 
SUPPLEMENTARY READERS 
ELOCUTION AND RECITATION BOOKS 


The attention of Teachers, School Officers, and all persons interested in Reading and Elocation, 
is respectfully called to the merits of our publications. 


Practical Hlocution. 


The best and most popular text-book on the subject of Elocution. 


This work, as its name implies, is a condensed yet comprehensive tr:atment of the whole subject 
of elocution, giving brief consideration to all the topics bearing upon natural expression. It is univer- 


By J. W. SHOEMAKER, A.M. 


- - .60 


Annual. 


‘* The best series of Speakers published.”’ 
Nos. 1, 2, 3, 4, 56, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, 11. 
in using these books as Readers lies first, in the fact that they contain the best selec- 
ng bie ore tag ment that their cost is co slight that the book can be frequently changed 
and the pupils be thus afforded a constant supply of fresh material. 
200 Pages. Each, Cloth 50 cts., Paper 30 cts. 


12, 13, 14, 15, 16, 17, NOW ISSUED. 


30 cts., 18 cts. 


Best Things from Best Authors. 


Vols. 1, 2, 3. 4, and 5 issued. 
of three numbers of The Elocutionist’s Annual in the order of their issue. 


Being com- 


These introduction prices are made specially low, 
not through the booksellers. 


(Back Bay), Boston. 


CHARLEs 0. SHOEMAKER, Manager. 


rther particulars cheerfully furnished 


ined only by ordering direct from 
and are to be obtained only by 


THE PENN PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


1124 ARCH ST., PHILADELPHIA. 


HOPE FOR THE SICK. 


ONE REMEDY FOR ONE DISEASE. 
(From Medical Journal.] 
** The four greatest medical centers of the world 
are London, Paris, Berlin, and Vienna. These 
cities have immense hospitals teeming with suffer- 
ing humanity. Crowds of students throng the 
wards, studying under the Professors in charge. 
The most pronounced physicians of the world teach 
and practice here, and the institutions are store- 
houses of medical knowledge and experience. With 
a view of making this experience available to the 
public the Hospital Remedy Co. at great expense 
secured the prescriptions of these hospitals, pre- 
pared the specifics, and although it would cost 
from $25 to $100 to secure the attention of their 


absurdly claim to cure every ill from a single 
bottle. The want always felt for a reliable class 
of domestic remedies is now filled with perfect 
satisfaction. The Hospital Remedies make no un- 
reasonable claims. The specific for Catarrh cures 
that and nothing else; so with the specific for 
Bronchitis, Consumption, and Lung Troubles ; 
Rheumatism is cured by No. 3. while troubles of 
Digestion, Stomach, Liver, and Kidneys have their 
own cure. To these is added a specific for Fever 
and Ague, one for female weakness,—a general 
tonic and blood-maker that makes blood and gives 
form and fullness,— and an incomparable remedy 
for Nervous Debility.”” These remedies are all 
sold on an absolute guarantee to do what is claimed 
for them. 

A circular describing this new method of treat- 
ing disease is sent free on application by Hos- 
PITAL REMEDY COMPANY, os ‘anada, 
Sole Proprietors. 


JEALOUS ? Well, yes, it looks thatway. The 
“* little ’’ agencies have long been jealous of the Co- 
operative, but now that the most successful of all 
the Eastern Agencies is ‘‘ lamenting its inferierity’’ 


-|to the Teachers’ Codperative Association of Chi- 


cago, it furnishes pretty conclusive evidence that 
this Agency is far in the lead. If you wish to 
judge for yourself whether this the case, send 
for their circulars to Mr. Orville Brewer, Manager, 
70-72 Dearborn street, Chicago. 


Science of Education. 


I intend to give a course of lessons in the Science 
of Education the coming fall and winter. A descrip- 
tive circular and syllabus of lessons will be sent on 


application. 
LARKIN DUNTON. 
Dartmouth Street, Boston. 


NEW FRENCH BOOKS. 


LES ANTONYMES 


e 
LA LANGUE FRANCAISE. 


By A. MUZZARELLI, M.A. The idea of the book is to 
exercise the student’s mind and memory by giving him 
short sentences to which he must furnish similar senten-- 
ces containing the opposite meaning. Instead of syno- 
nymes he has the antonymes to learn orthink out for 
himself, and there is no doubt about the excellent drill 
such exercises afford. Thus the work begins with short 
sentences like the following: “ Le jour est clair.” To 
this he has the body of the sentence to fill in with the 
opposite idea to the example, thus: “ La nuit est obscure.” 

“The exercises are progressive. They are short and 
simple at first, but as the student becomes familiar with 
the work he isied into more difficult sentences where 
not only the words, but the opposite idea has to be ex- 
pressed. The work has been carefully prepared and ar- 
ranged by the author,and noted French authors are 
frequently quoted, so that the student at the same time 
he is exercising his talents on the antonymes, is - 
ing more or leas familiar with the clever sayings of the 
French writers. Specimen pages on application. 


12mo, Cloth (Students’ Edition), $1.00. 


LE TOUR DU MONDE EN 8O JOURS. 
JULES VERNE. 
(No. 14 of Romans Choisis.) 
The addition of this famous novel of Verne’s to the se- 
ries of Romans Chorsis will have a tendency to renew ita 
pularity, as there are a large and incr: asing numberof 
Proneh readers, particularly students, who have not read 
the story and will greatly enjoy the vivacious and excit- 
ing relation of the hero’s adventure. 
12mo, .. . 60 cts. 


LE BOURGEOIS GENTILHOMME. 


By MOLIERE. With critical notes in English by Schele 
de Vere, Professor of Modern pangee es at the Univer- 
sity of Virginia. This forms the third of the series of 
Classiques Francais being issued by Mr Jenkins, and like 
its predecessors is characterized by clear type, fine paper, 
careful edition, and cheapness. 


12mo, Paper, 25 cts. ; Cloth, 40 cts, 


READY OOTOBER 18T, 
LES POETES FRANCAIS 
du XIXme Siecle. 


Acollection of French Poetry, arranged chronologic: 
ally, from the authors of the present century. By U. 
FONTAINE, with biographical and critical notices of the 


poets. 12mo, Cloth, $1.50. 


Full French Catalogue on application. Importa- 
tions promptly made. School Books a specialty. 
WILLIAM R. JENKINS, 
PUBLISHER AND IMPORTER OF FRENCH BOOKS, 
851 and 853 Sixth Ave., New York. 


WANTED IMMEDIATELY. 


In a Manual Training School in a large western city, 

salary or e rig. man. 

HIRAM ORCUTT, 


N, E. Bureau of Edu 
8 Somerset St., Boston. 
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OF EDUCATION. 


Vol. XXX.—No, 13. 


Some Recent Publications. 


Title. 
Diary of a Southern Refugee. . 


American Historical Association Report of 1888. 


Fashion and Famine. ° 
The Psychic Life of Micro-organisms. 
Selections from Wordsworth. 
AH istory of France. . 
hildren’s Stories in English Literature. . ° 
oices of the Spirit. . 
How to Catalogue a Library. . 


A Hardy Norseman. . ° 
aoenare and Distribution of Carol Reefs. . e 
The Two Brothers. . 

Half Hours with the Best Humorous Authors. . 


Witch Winnie. . e 
Deb and the Duchess. . 


Our World Reader (No.1). . 
A General History for Colleges and High Schools. 
Beneath Two Flags. . ° 


Publisher. Price. 
— IW Randol h & English, 

McGuire Richmond, Va $1 00 
Hectar Rand, MeNally & Co, NY 60 
Putnam's hils 25 

T B Peterson ‘08, 
Bie Open Court Pub. Co, Chicago 75 
George D C Heath & Co, Boston 1 35 
Goul F F Lovell & Co, NY 50 
Duru T Y Crowell & Co, N Y 2 00 
Wri ht Chas Scribner’s Sons, NY _ 1 25 
Matheson AC Armstrong & Son, NY 1 25 
Klemm D Appleton & Co, NY 2S 

ya 
wi “ “ “ 2 00 
Man assant J B Lippincott Co, Phila 12 50 
or: 8 6 00 
Champney White & Allen, NY i se 
pe Scribner & Welford, N Y 3 50 
Hale Ginn & Co, Boston 60 
Myers “ “ 1 65 
Funk & Wagnalls, NY 1 = 

oral Estes & Lauriat, Boston 15 00 


PUBLISHERS’ NOTES. 


WE learn that the ‘Industrial Drawing Kit,”’ 
originally manufactured by Milton Bradley Co. 
for the city of Springfield, Mass., as an experi- 
ment, has proved to meet a want long recognized 
by teachers of drawing, and that these sets have 
since been genera!ly introduced in the schools of 
that and several other cities, until Oy are now an 
acknowledged necessity wherever industrial draw- 
ing receives proper attention in the primary 
grades. The set consists of a board about ten by 
twelve inches, to which a pad of drawing paper is 
fastened, and a wooden T-square and triangles of 
suitable size. The draftsman or student fastens 
the piece of paper on which he is working to his 
drawing-board by means of thumb-tacks, but this 


method has proved both expensive and annoying 
in the primary grades, and so the scheme of the 
pad has been devised. This pad is slightly glued 
to the board at each corner and the sheets com- 
posing it are torn off, one by one, as fast as they 
are used. The pads are sold separately from the 
boards and can be renewed as often as circum- 
stances require. ‘The T-square is a substantial in- 
strument, baving a blade fourteen inches long. 
The head is adapted for use with the pad, as well 
as the single sheet, being unusually thick, so as to 
allow it to have a hold on the board when the pad 
is of full thickness. The two triangles, commonly 
called the 45° and 60° triangles, include all the 
standard angles, 90°, 45°, 60°, and 30°, ordinarily 
needed by draftsmen, and every child in the pri- 
mary school should be intimately acquainted with 
them. The element of accuracy has been very 
carefully considered in making these useful ‘‘ de- 
vices’? and the entire set is offered at a price so 
low that no city or town where drawing is taught 
in a systematic way can afford to do without it 
The pads are made of a special light-tinted paper, 
with a good pencil surface, which has a reasonably 
good ‘* tooth,’’ and will take ink and bear the use 
of the rubber fairly well. Sample set, without 
pad, 25 cents, postage, 12 cents; sample set, with 

, 35 cents, postage, 16 cents. Address Milton 

radley Co., Springfield, Mass, 


Dr. DUNTON’S course of lectures on the Sci- 
ence of Education, which are to begin in Boston 
on the nineteenth, will afford an opportunity for 
obtaining that insight into the principles under- 
lying the work of teaching, which is becoming 


more and more a necessity for those who aspire to 
the higher positions in the profession. This is an 
opportunity which no able young teacher, man or 
woman, can afford to miss. Scientific knowledge 
of education is demanded of teachers to-day ; 
crude blunderes, or even good imitators, are not 
wanted. These lectures should be crowded. 


IMPORTANT.—When visiting New York City, 
Save Baggage Express and © e Hire, and stop 
UNION HOTEL, opposite Grand Cen- 

600 Handsome! Furnished Rooms at $1.00 and u 
wards per day. plan. and all 
wi care 

urants supplie ith the best. H 
stages, and elevated railroads to all depots. You 
can live better for less money at the Grand Union 
Hotel than any other first-class hotel in the city, 


— It is said the office should seek the man, but 
if aman seeks to furnish his office with good 


reliable pens, he should an assortmen 
Esterbrook’s. 


Teachers’ Help Manuals 


Are a perfect s 000 
seven Manuals have been ished ; they are: 
1. Practical Grammar: 500 Exercises. 
2. Manual of Correspondence. 
Arithmetic, 

asy Problems for Young Thin 
5. Catch Questions in 
6. 100 Lessons in Composition. 
7. Manual of Rhymes, Selections, and Phrases. 
TEACHERS ARE DELIGHTED WITH THEM. 

. § Paper, 25 cts. 
: { Gjoth,’ 40 or five for 
Agents Wanted. 


The Kodak. 


“You press 
the button, 
we do the 
rest.” 


ANYBODY CAN 
TAKE PHOTOGRAPHS 


Price, $25.00. 
Loaded for 100 Pictures. WITH THE KODAK. 


For sale by all Photo. Stock Dealers. 


Send for copy of Kodak Primer, with sample 
photograph. 


The Eastman Dry Plate and Film Co. 


ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

—An independent old lady, speaking of 
Adam’s naming all the animals, said she didn’t 
think he deserved any credit for naming the pig. 
Any one would know what to call him.— Christian 
Register. 

Tar BEstT medical writers claim that the suc- 
cessful remedy for nasal catarrh must be non- 
irritating, easy of application, and one that will 
reach all the remote sores and ulcerated surfaces. 
The history of the efforts to treat catarrh during 
the past obliges us to admit that only one remedy 
has met these conditions, and that is Ely’s Cream 
Balm. This pleasant remedy has mastered 
catarrh as nothing else has ever done, and both 
physicians and patients freely concede this fact. 
The more distressing symptoms yield to it. 


— Aunty— ‘‘So you’re studying Roman history, 
Bobby ? Why did Caesar hesitate when he came 
to the Rubicon ?”’ 
— Bobby— ‘‘ Oh, ’cause he wanted to see if he 
had the Gaul to cross it.’’—Lampoon, 


— ‘* There is a tide in the affairs of men which 
if taken at the flood leads on to fortune.’’ If 
your affairs are ata low ebb now, don’t fail to 
write to B. F. Johnson & Co., 1009 Main street, 
Richmond, Va., who have plans that will enable 
you to make money rapidly. 

— “ Papa, is Queen Victoria in the soup, too?” 
“Not exactly. She’s in the Irish stew.’’— Puck. 


— The word ‘‘ chestnut,’’ in its present appli- 
a is derived from the old adage “‘ jest not.” 
—Sun. 


_ ADvVIcE TO MorHERS.—Mrs. Winslow’ s Sooth- 
ing Syrup should always be used when children are 
cutting teeth. It relieves the little sufferer at once ; 
it produces natural, quiet sleep by relieving the 
child from pain, and the little cherub awakes as 
‘* bright as a button.’’ It is very pleasant to taste, 
It ‘soothes the child, softens the gums, allays the 
nown remedy for di whether arisin 
from teething or other causes. 25 cents a bottle. 


— The only way to get a hen out of th 
is to go slow but shoo’ er.— Merchant 


— Some people maintain that the onl 
get a fine dinner is to have a prendinae Fi A: 
Yonkers Gazette. 


CATARRH CURED. 


A clergyman, after years of sufferin 
loathsome disease Catarrh vainly 
remedy, at last found a prescription which completely 
cured and saved him from death. Any sufferer from this 
dreadful disease sending a self-addreased stamped enve- 
lope to Prof. J. A. LAWRENCE, 88 Warren Street, New 
York, will receive the recipe free of charge. ’ 


— The highest office in the gift of the President 
is that of postmaster at Mineral Point, Col. It is 
twelve thousand feet above the sea level— Norris- 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO. 
3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 


town Herald. 


Blue Line Tablets, 
Sunbeam Tablets, 
Eureka Tablets, 
New Perfect Pencil 
Composition Books, 


Quincy Practice Papers, : : 


MANUFACTURED BY 


Acme Stationery and Paper Co, 


59 DUANE STREET, NEW YORK. 


iting TABLETS 


FOR EDUCATIONAL 


PURPOSES. 
: cents, 


Tablets, 


ROGERS’ GROUPS OF STATUARY. 


The groups vary in price from $5 to $20, and 
are of a convenient size for Parlur Ornaments. If 
they should be ordered for School Presentation, 
Wedding or Holiday Presents, they will be sent 
promptly as directed, and securely packed without 
extra charge. 

Inclose 10 cents for a Catalogue, with photo- 
graphic prints and various designs of Pedestals, to 

JOHN ROGERS, 

14 West 12th Street, New York. 


Colleges and Schools. 


COLLEGES. 


Besrex ONIVERSITY. Seven Colleges and Schools. 
Open to both sexes. Address the Registrar. 


PROFESSIONAL. 


HANDLER SCHOOL OF SCIENCE AND THE ARTS, 
Hanover, N. H. Address the President, or Prof. 
E. R. RUGGLEs. 


ASS. INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY, Boston. 
Courses in Civil, Mechanical, Mining, and Ele.- 
tric Eng., Architecture, Chemistry, and Nat. History. 
F. A. WALKER, Prest. Jas. P. MUNROE, Sec’y. 


INSTITUTIONS FOR LADIES. 


LARA CONWAY INSTITUTE, 
MEMPHIS, TENNESSEE. 
Studies Resumed September 2:3. 

A Southern school for Northern girls. Climate 
genial and delightful from October to June. 

The first school in the South to identify itself thor- 
oughly with the spirit of the New Education. Prae- 
tical, thorough, and progressive. Prepares pup!'s 
for any College. Twenty-six teachers, representitg 
Vassar, Wellesley, Boston University, and foreign 
schools of Art and Music. 


For YOUNG LADIES, 
GANNETT INSTITUTE iss. 
Family and Day Pupils. The thirty. sixth 
year begins Oct. 2, 1889. For Circular apply to 
REV. GEORGE GANNEIT, A.M., D.D., 
69 Chester Square, Boston, Mass._ 


NOBMAL SCHOOLS. 


STATE NORMAL ART SOHOOL, established 
for the advancement of art education and train- 
ing of teachers in all branches of industrial drawing. 
For circular and further pertioulere apply at the 
school, Newbury, corner of Exeter Street, Boston. 
G. H. BARTLETT, Principal. 


UNEXCELLED IN 
Power and Singing Quality ef Tone, 


Precision and Delicacy of Touchy 
And Every Quality Requisite in a 


FIRST CLASS PIANO. 
SOLD ON INSTALLMENTS. 
If not for sale by your local dealer, address 


The John Church Co., Cincinnati, 0. 


NEW ENGLAND 


CONSERVATORY. 


MUSIC IN ALL ITS DEPARTMENTS, VOCAL 
AND INSTRUMENTAL, LITERATURE, ELO- 
CUTION AND ORATORY, LANGUAGES, FINE 
ARTS, PHYSICAL CULTURE, ETC. CLASS AND 
PRIVATE LESSONS. HOME FOR YOUNG 
LADIES. FINE ACCOMMODATIONS NEAR 
FOR GENTLEMEN. DEMAND FOR COMPR- 
TENT TEACHERS EXCEEDS THE SUPPLY. 
THE BEST EQUIPPED AND APPOINTED 
SCHOOL OF MUSIC, LITERATURE, AND ART 
IN THE COUNTRY. SEND FOR CALENDAR. 
FALL TERM BEGINS SEPT. 42. 

E. TOURJEE, Director, 


FRANKLIN 8Q., BOSTON. 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
For For both sexes. AT WORCESTER. 


E. H. Russe xt, Principal. 
NORMAL SOHOOL, 

The gest term will pease entrance 

ATE NORMAL SOHOOL, BRIDGEWATEE, Mass. 
St For both sexes. For catalogues, address the 
principal, ‘ d 

TATE NORMAL SOHOOL, SALEM, M453. 
S Ladies only. catalogues, address the 
Prieta 
Stats NORMAL WESTFIELD, M4ss. 
For For sexes. 
J. 0. Principal. 


West Newton English and Classical School 


35th year begins Wednesday, Sept. 21, 1887. A 
ily and day school for both sexes. Prepares phe 
lege, Scientific Schools, Business, and give’ 
attentiou to character building. Send for Ca 
to NATH’L T. ALLEN, West Newton. 


Miss Luey Wheelock’s 


NORMAL CLASS 


Kindergarten Teachers 


Will reopen the second week in “ctover 


At CHAUNCY -HALL SCHOOL, 
250 Boy.sTon ST., Bo 
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THE MAGAZINES. 
— The October number of Harper's Monthly is 
rich in good American short stories. Edward 
Bellamy contributes a sketch entitled ‘‘ With the 
Eyes Shut ”’ ; Annie Trumbull Slosson developes a 
fanciful idea in ‘‘ Butterneggs,’’ which she further 
deecribes in a sub-title as ‘‘ A Story of Hered- 
ity’’; Margaret J. Preston tells, in ‘“* Aunt 
Dorothy's Funeral,’’ of obsequies which ‘t man 
proposed,’’ bat which were subsequently cele- 
brated with joy and merriment; and Mrs. Lucy 
C. Lillie, in **Captain Brooke’s Prejudice,” re- 
lates the story of a caprice and ita consequences to 
two lovers. Professor Charles Eliot Norton, of 
Harvard University, presents a paper on ‘‘ The 
Building of the Church of St. Dennis,’’ and of 
Gothic architecture. W. W. Keen, M.D, gives 
a clear and comprehensive account of ‘‘ Recent 
Progress in Surgery.’ T. de Thulstrup furnishes 
many illustrations emphasizing Theodore Child’s 
description of “‘ The Fair of Nijnii-Novgorod.’’ 
Prof. W. G. Blakie, D. D., describes ‘‘ A Corner 
of Scotland worth knowing.’’ Two authors are 
their own artists: Howard Pyle describing, with 
n and pencil, ‘‘ A Peculiar People,’’—a German 
tist sect,— the Dankers of Pennsylvania; and 
Tristram Ellis, what he saw on a visit to ‘* Hiera- 
polis and its White Terrace.” Edwin A. Abbey 
illustrates, with nine drawings, ‘‘The Noble 
Patron,’’ by Austin Dobson; and Alfred Parsons 
embellishes in like manner Wordsworth’s sonnet, 
**Hail Twilight.’’ Howard Hall contributes a 
m entitled ‘‘All’s Well at the Earth’’; and 
lon Larcom another entitled ‘‘ Discovery,” 
which looks to the hero of 1492. George William 
Curtis and William Dean Howells this month both 
speak of recent publications, and also certain sub- 
jects bearing upon our country. Charles Dudley 
Warner continues his story of American social 
life, ‘‘ A Little Journey in the World,’’ and con- 
tributes to the ‘‘ Editor’s Drawer,’’ a humorous 
essay upon a mysterious subject. Price, $4.00 
pe single numbers, 35 cents. New York: 
per & Brothers. 


— The Magazine of Art for October has an 
interesting frontispiece. This famous magazine 
has presented its readers with the works of great 
masters in painting from time to time, but of no 
one in whom art lovers take a more literary in- 
terest than in “‘ Francesca’’ Alexander, an Amer-|@! c 8 
ican lady whom Mr. Ruskin has taken under his sod 


patronizing wing. Miss Alexander told us ‘‘ The| paper, ‘* Reminiscences of the Herschels,”’ is by 
Story of Ida.’’ ‘‘Madonina,’’ the frontispiece|the celebrated American astronomer, the late 
in question, is a type of the more refined | Maria Mitchell. With the latter article is a por- 
peasant face and is certainly beautiful, but it is} trait of Miss Mitchell, and a picture of her last ob- 
not adapted to any form of reproduction yet dis-|servatory, at Lynn, Massachusetts. Miss Brackett 
covered. The photogravure process employed by|has an appreciative ‘‘Open Letter’? on Miss 
the Magazine of Art gives the best idea yet off Mitchell in the same number. A group of brief 
Miss Alexander’s work, and that it is somewhat| illustrated articles on manual training presents 
satisfactory is proved by the fact that Mr. Ruskin | this subject from three different points of view,— 
allowed it to be published at all, for he has, here-| the articles being by Professor Butler, of the New 
tofore, permitted no publications but his own to| York College for the Training of Teachers; Pro- 
print her drawings. The opening article of the| fessor Thorpe, of the Philadelphia Manual Train- 
number is one of the series of ‘‘ Glimpses of Artist] ing School; and Dr. Felix Adler, founder of the 
Life,’’ and gives an account of a well-known art | Workingman’s School and Free Kindergarten of 
club of London. This is followed by a criticism] New York. ‘‘ Topics’’ and ‘‘ Open Letters’’ are 
of ‘* The Sculpture of the Year,’’ which, like the 
foregoing, is illustrated. Very timely is the 
selection of Jean Francois Millet as the subject 
of ‘*The Barbizon School’’ series of papers, and 
very interesting is the portrait of this great painter 
asa young man, done by himself. Examples of 
Millet’s work are given printed in black and white 
and in tints, among them a page reproduction of 
the famous ** Angelus,’’ which was recently pur- 
chased by Mr. Sutton, of New York, for upwards 
of one hundred thousand dollars. ‘‘ An ist’s 
Holidays’’ is pleasant reading for this time of 
year, while ‘‘A Stroll Through the Peabody 
Museum at Cambridge, Mass.,’’ is good for any 
season. The Art Notes are full and the number 
altogether excellent. New York: Cassell & Com- 
pany; 35 centsa number; $3.00 a year in advance. 


— In the October number of Scribner's Maga- 
zine will be found an illustrated article from the 
pen of Mr. Joseph Thompson on ‘‘ Masai-Land,”’ 
which furnishes valuable information concerning 
a continent about which comparatively little is 
known, and which is to play an important part in 
the future of the nations. Africa ie an unsolved 
problem and such light as Mr. Thomson throws 
upon it will be appreciated by all geographical 
students, as well as by those studying the political 
phase of our history making period. ‘‘ Electricity 
in Naval and Warfare,”’ is graphically de- 
scribed by W. S. Hughes, a lieutenant of the 
U. a Navy. The article is strikingly nes 
with views engraved from photographs. It would , 
our fathers to learn of the "terms, 
practical applications that modern discoveries have | poston: Eastern Educational Bureau. 
developed in the use of electricity. ‘‘ A Summer ‘The Magazine of Art for October; terms, $3.50 a 
5 ” i ° 
intereating atady of thet region, The| The Catholic World for, October; terms, $400 a 
Common Roads,” by N. S. Shaler, the atte Chautauquan for October terms, $2.00 a year. 

uence of the ordinary highways o' the wor eadville, Pa.: Dr. T. L. szine for September; 
upon sivilization, ‘This Moncbly han gained New Maclin 
Pp in the affections of magazine readers and Tbe Phrenological Journal and Science of Health 
deserves for September; terms, $1.50 a year. New York: 

a year; single num cen ew 


Fowler, Wells Co. 
York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. Shakespearina for September ; germs, $2.00 a year. 
— The Century Magazine closes its nineteenth 


: Leonard Scott Pub. Co. 

None Popular Selence Monthly for October; terms, 

year with the number for October, which, besides New York, Harper & Bros. 
its leading serials on Lincoln and Siberia and the 
Old Masters, contains several papers of peculiar 
i portance . : Charles Seribner’s Sons. 
» One of these is study of Molitre Review for ‘October ; terms, $3 00 a 
and Shakespeare,”’ by the eminent French come- year. New York: Funk & Wagualls. 


A NEW TREATMENT. 
Sufferers are not generally aware that 
these diseases are contagious, or that they 
are due to the presence of living para- 
sites in the lining membrane of the nose 
and eustachian tubes. Microscopic re- 
search, however, hag proved this to be a 
fact, and the result of this discovery is 
that a simple remedy has been discovered 
which permanently cures the most aggra- 
vated cases of these distressing diseases by 
afew simple applications made(two weeks 
apart) by the patient at home. A pamph- 
let explaining this new treatment is sent 
free by A. H. Dixon & Son, 337 and 339 


West King Street, Toronto, Canada. 


ELY’S 


CREAM BALM 


Cleanses the 
Nasal Passages, 


Allays Pain and 
Inflammation, 


Meals the Sores, 


Restores the 
Senses of Taste 
and Smell. 


Try the Cure, 
A particle is applied into each nostril and is 

ble. Price, 50 cts. at : by mail, fered, 

80 cts. RELY BROTHERS 56 Warren st. NY. 


dian M. Coquelin, accompanied with a frontis- 


Princeton, on ‘‘ Disasters’; A New College 
for Women”; ‘‘A View of the Confederacy 
from the Inside,’’ bearing upon the subject treated 
in the Lincoln installment; ‘‘ The Single Tax on 
Land Values”; Country Roads’ ; Prohibi- 
tion in Iowa’’; ‘‘A Tenor Farm”’ and “ Irish 
Estates.’’ The list of poets in this and in other 
numbers of The Century hardly sustains the charge 
that ‘‘ our young poets get no chance in the lead- 
ing magazines.”’ The October list includes a 
group of Irish songs by Miss Dowe, and poems by 
C. A. Bartol, Lizette W. Reese, Henry Jerome 
Stockard, Robert U. Johnson, Stuart Sterne, 
William Young, Alice Wellington Rollins, H. S. 
Sandford, Jr., Louise Imogen Guiney, M. E. W., 
Dora Read Goodale, Mather Dean Kimball, Mar- 
garet Vandegrift, William Zachary Gladwin. 
Price, $4.00 a year; single numbers, 35 cents. 
New York: The Century Co. 


— A complete account of ‘‘ The Military Bands 
of the United States,’’ together with ten illustra 
tions, is contained in the four-page supplement of 
Harper's Weekly of September 25. The rapid and 
marked evolution of the present military or brass 
bands in the United States from the crude organ- 
izations of twenty-five years ago has prompted 
the publication of this article. 


MAGAZINES RECEIVED. 


Our Day for September; terms, $2.50 a year. Bos- 


: Our Day Pu 7 
Sehool Education for September; terms, 


.00 a 
The Atlantic for October; terms, $4.00 a year. 


ton: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
oibners agazine for October; terms, $3 00a 


. Cooper, trustee, Cooper's Plains, ril 11, 1889. 


school and in the immediate vicinit 
mended yours — Prin. D. D 


acter is above reproach.”—F rank Staniey, trusiee, Odessa, 


SCHOOL BULLETIN TEACHERS’ ACENCY. 


PIE ee What Some People Say of it. 

n the strength of your recommendation we have employed — tras com 

Ap 


Please send me twenty-tive blanks, tor regist:ation in your Teachers’ Agency. There are several teachers in 
me Agencies, and I have invariably recom- 


It gives me the greatest of pleasure to recommend Mr. —— (a teacher we had sent to fill a sudden vacancy, with- 


out time for correspondence} as a competent teacher. He has given bet han 
auy previous teacher. He is also esteemed very highly in the the the pest, aad his 


c. W. BARDEEN, Mauager, Syracuse, N. 


ten thousand letters to School Boards throughout the 
The following are two of the answers just received ; 


oow of 


(TELEGRAM.] 


Result: 
(TELEGRAM | 


Elected this morning.” 


graph.” Send for circulars. 


ORVILLE BREWER, Manager. 


MR. ORVILLE BREWER, 70 Dearborn Street, Chicago: 


TWO ANSWERS. 


THE TEACHERS’ CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION, 70 Dearborn Street, Chicago has just sent out 


country, asking for information of sudden vacancies. 


rol 


HANNIBAL, Mo., Sept. 5, 1889. 


MR ORVILLE BREWER, 70 Dearborn Street, Chicago: 
Can you send us Superintendent for conference to-morrow morning ? Salary, $1500.” 


Rost. ELLI » Prest. Board, 


HANNIBAL, MO., Sept. 6, 1889. 
L. McCARTNEY. 


We will fill twenty places each week between now and November ist, and many of them “ by tele- 
TEACHERS’ CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION, 


70--72 Dearborn Street, Chicage. 


J. RANSOM BRIDGE, Manager. 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 


Studio Building, 110 Tremont S8t., Boston. | Western Office, St., St. Paul, 
‘anager. 


48 W. Thi 
EDWARD A. GUERNSEY, M 


en can 
teachers aiways in demand. One tee registers in both 


The New England Bureau of 


Education, * 


TO PATRONS. 
Patrons whe ave us early notice of vacancies in 
their schools, will secure from this office the record 
of carefully selected candidates suited to the posi- 
tions to be filled, for any grade of school, or for 
school supervision. 

No charge to school officers for services rendered. 


Mr. Hiram Orcutt:—We have enga Miss I. R. 
C—., whom you sent to us as a candidate for assist. 
ant in our High School. We afterwards heard from 
Misses M—— and K——, two other candidates whom 
you recommended and both impressed us very favor- 
ably. We are much obliged for your promptness, and 
shall remember you in the future a we need other 


teachers. . L. TRYON, 
Chairman School Board. 


Willimantic, Conn., Sept., 1889. 


TO TEACHERS, 

Now 1s THE Time TO REGISTER for acci- 
dental vacancies and for repeated openings of the 
new school year. Not a week passes when we do 
not have calls for teachers, and they come from 
every state and territory. 

Forms and Circulars sent free. 


TESTIMONIALS. 


My Dear Dr. Orcutt ;—I wish once more to express 
my Rign appreciation of the excellent aid you have 
rendered me in obtaining the position [at New Ha- 
ven, Conn. — salary, $1500] which I desired. I am 
confident that no one could have done more or bet- 
ter, and feel myself under great obligations to you. 
Please accept my thanks. 

M. M. MARBLE. 


Cambridge, Mass., June 22, 1889. 


HIRAM ORCUTT, MANAGER, 3 Somerset Street, Boston. 


AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 


9 
Teachers’ Agency 
Introduces to colleges, schools, and families superior 
Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Gov- 
ernesses for every department of instruction; recom- 
mends good schools to parents. Call on or address 
MRS. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 
American and Foreign Teachers’ Agency, 
23 Union Square, New York. 


1S £Y 


0 
w 
Teachers’ 

[Both Sexes.) 
Professors, Teachers, Governesses, Mu- 
ao to Colleges, Schools, Fam and 
Churches. Also Book keepers, Stenographers, 5 
ists, to Firms. Mars. A. D. CULVE 
929 Fifth Avenue. N. Y. 


SOUTHERN h 
WESTERN 
Assists Teachers in obtaining lucrative positions; intro- 
duces to Colleges, Schools, and Families superior Profes- 
sors, Principals, Tuters, and 
Oni ualified teachers are recommen le 
a ped stration fee of $2.00. Nocharge is made to those 
seeking teachers. 
Register at once. Address with stamp, 
Miss RANNIE 8. BURROUGHS, 


Nov. 21, 1888. 


EGISTER with the 
N. E. BUREAU OF EDUCAT 


not in collecting advance \ in provid com- 
petent Teachers 


CHRERMERHORN’S TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
Oldest and best known in U. 8. 
Established 1855. 
3 East 14th Street. N. 


TO LET, 


ALLEN HOME SCHOOL, 
NORTHBORO, MASS, 


The property of this school, consisting of a large 
house capable of receiving ten or twelve pupils, and 
a schoolhouse well appointed in every respect for 
about twenty pupils, will be rented on favorable 
terms. Address 
EVERETT 0. FISK &CO., 

7 Tremont Place, Boston. 


Teachers’ Agency 


OF RELIABLE 
Ameri and Foreign Teachers, Professors, and 
Musicians of both sense, for Universities, Colleges, 
Schools, Families, and Churches, Circulars of choice 
schools carefully recommended to parents. Selling 
and renting of school property, SCHOOL FURNITURE, 
and school supplies. Best references furnished. 
E. MIRIAM COYRIERE, 
31 E. 17tn Street, between Broadway and 4th Ave., 
NEW YORK CITY. 


FOR BEGISTBRATION. 
NO FRE BEST FACILITIES, 


EFFICIENT SERVICE, 
LARGE BUSINESS, 


with Positions. Form for stamp. 
are served without charge. Our supply 


1ON Employers 
merse} Street, Boston. of Teachers is the LARGEST and BEST. 


R. 8. AVERY, 


TEACHERS WANTED, “St! Year.” 


AMERICAN SCHOOL BUREAU, 
9 West i4th Street, NEW YORK, 
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JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


Vol. XXX.—No. 13, 


APPLETONS’ 
“LBSSONS IN GROGRAPAY FOR LITTLE LEARNERS.” 


Fully Illustrated with beautiful Wood Cuts, Maps in Color, etc. 


‘A Revision of Cornell’s “‘ First Steps in Ceography.” 
ive li i classes, and designed 
A new and attractive little work, prepared expressly for the use of ae on jo ye ny 


as an introductory book to any series of geographies. The book is con o 
ginner of five wae years can calle master. It does not enter at all into details. The most general 


features only are presented, and these are impressed on the learner’s mind by appropriate object 
lessons. 
Introduction Price, 31 cents. Exchange Price, 18 cents. 


D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 


New York, Boston, Chicago, Atlanta, and San Francisco. 


NEW SCHOOL MUSIC BOOKS. 


Voice of Song Series. 


By Prof. ELLSWORTH C. PHELPS, 
Instructor of Music in the Public Schools of the City of Brooklyn. 


ice of Song, No. 1. A choice collection of simple, beautiful songs, adapted to Primary 
nt tales aaa of schools, with a practical, systematic, well-graded course of elementary vocal 
exercises suited to children’s voices. 160 pages, board. Price, 36 cents per copy. Sample copy by 
mail, postpaid, 40 cents. 

Voice of Song, No. 2. A collection of the choicest and freshest music, suited to the 
grammar and high school grades, with a full course of well-graded and practical vocal exercises. It 
contains fresh music of the choicest quality. An admirable book. 254 pages, in boards, 60 cents. 
Sample copy by mail, postpaid, 60 cents. 

TAINTOR BROTHERS & CO., Publishers, 


18 and 20 Astor Place, New York. 30 Franklin St., Boston. 122 & 124 Wabash Avenue, Chicago, 


Monroe College of Oratory, 


C. WESLEY EMERSON, M.D., PRESIDENT, 


Has a systematic course of study, including a complete system of Physical Training and Voice Culture. 
A new method of Analysis, Natural Rendering, and the principles of the Philosophy of Expression thor 
oughly taught. Scientific and practical work done in every department. Degrees conferred. 
tay Fall Term opens October 15th. Address 
enw 0. WESLEY EMERSON, M.D.. President, 36 Bromfield St.. Boston, Mass. 


THE DANCE OF MODERN SOCIETY, |EFFINGHAM MAYNARD & CO. "XL revory” 


Is the title of Prof. Wm. Cleaver Wilkinson’s book, 
treating of the dance i its sanitary, social, intellect- 
ual, moral, and intellectual aspects. Heads of fam- 
ilies, pastors, and teachers should study it, Every 
person interested in the question of dancing should 
read it. ‘ The most pungent attack on the modern 
dance we have ever read.”’— Harper's Magazine. 


PUBLISH 
Anderson’s Histeries and Hist’| Readers 
Leighton’s Histery of Rome ; 

Thomson’s New Arithmetics and Algebra 
Keetel’s French Course ; 

Reed’s Word Lessons. 

Reed & Kellogg’s Lessons in English. 
Hutchison’s Physiology and Hygiene. 


12mo, cloth. Price 60 cents. postage free. 
J. D. WILLIAMS, H. I. SMITH. 
FUNK & WAGNALILS, Pubs., 18 & 20 Astor Place, N.Y.|75 Wabash Ave., 56 Somerset St., Boston. 


New Text-Books and New Editions. 


METCALF’S SPELLING & LANGUAGE BOOKS. 


By Rosert C, Metcacr, Supervisor of Schools in Boston. For introduction, 20 cts. 


METCALF’S LANGUAGE EXERCISES. 


By Ropert C. METCALF, Supervisor of Schools, Boston, Mass., and ORVILLE T. BRIGHT, 
Supt. Schools, Englewood, Ill. Cloth, 12mo, 230 pp. Illustrated. For introduction, 42 cts. 


These are new language books by two of the f t ionists i i } 
vaste Godin ang y oremost educationists in the United States, and are 


HARPER’S INDUCTIVE GREEK METHOD. 


By Prof. WiLLiAM R Harper, Ph.D., Yale Universi 
Ber niversity, and WILLIAM E, WALTERS, Ph.D., 


HARPER’S INDUCTIVE LATIN METHOD. 


By Prof. WM. R. HARPER, Ph.D., Yale University, and Isaac B. Burorss, A.M., Latin 
Master Rogers High School, Newport, Rhode Island, For introduction, $1.00. 


Prof. Brews Univ. : 

“ Tam satisfied yours is the only practical method of 1 : 

Tread way. eachers would only patiently use yo thod 

keep it up, if only for your twenty Caesar chapte : 
ttle difficulty after that fee seieee apters, I venture to say that their pupils would find but 

sending, witheet ten anywhere. Then, too, they would read Caesar, or be well on the way 


Strikingly new methods for beginners in the study of Greek and Latin; based 
successful experience. These books have m creat te yy 
teachers. Full descriptive circulars sent on he eng . “avor, and are well worth the attention ” 


SPENCERIAN COPY BOOKS. jens. 


NOW READY: ComMOoN SCHOOL SERIES, Nos. 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7. 
SHORTER CouRSE, Nos. 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7. 
TRACING CouRSE, Nos, 1, 2, 3, 4. 
The Spencerian Copy Books, in their various editions hav dard 
» elong been recognized as the 
ree pace with the general improvement in the methods of teaching, the publishers aa ae years 
careful and painstaking preparation, now have ready the edition of 1888, which they feel confident will be 


recognized at once as the highest type of work eve 
and artistic standpoint. r reached in this department, both from an educational 


WHITE’S INDUSTRIAL DRAWING —Revised. 
“THE ALPHABET OF MANUAL TRAINING.” 


The simplest ; the most practical ; the A F 
eighteen Samples and the most easily taught. Complete in 


Teachers are invited to address us 

series ig desired in school, write on any matter pertaining to tert books. If an improved book 

prices, returnable if not adopted. em rs, information, , etc, Sample copies sent at nominal 
Teachers or School O 

should examine the Spencerian Keviood Meeting change tn the Writing Books in their schools 


Our Descri 
fap sent free to any address, Correspondence solicited. Liberal terms for first 


IVISON, BLAKEMAN, & COMPANY 


753--755 Broadway, New York. 149 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


— 

BOSTON FOREIGN BOOKSTORE, 
——AGENCY 
LT & CO.’8, STEI 

Dr. SAUVEUR’S, Pror. WENCKE- 

BACH, BERLITZ’S,, HACHETTE 00." 8, Lon- 
10 

om. AUCHNITZ® EIPsic PuB OAN 


arge Stock of PORTED AND 
EDITIONS OF BOOKS in Foreign 
Subscription Agency for Foreign P 


CARL SCHOENHOF, 
144 Tremont Street, Boston. 


WEBSTER 


THE BEST INVESTMENT 
For the Family, School, or Professional Library. 


Authority in the Gov't — 
Office ai U.S. Supreme Cou 

Itis Highly Recommended by 38 State 
Sup’ts of Schools nd the leading 
College Presidents. 

Nearly all the School Books pub- 
lished in-this country are based upon 
Webster, 4s attested by the leading School 
Book Publishers. 

3000 more Words and nearly 
2000 more Engravings than aly 
other American Dictionary. 

ET THE BEST. 
Sold by all Booksellers. Illustrated Pamphlet 


¢ # with specimen pages, etc., sent free. 
G. & C, MERRIAM & CO., Pub’rs, Springfield, Mass. 


THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL CO, 


PUBLISHERS AND DEALERS IN 
DEAWING BOOKS, 
DRAWING MODELS, and 

ARTISTS’ MATERIALS. 


PRANC’S DRAWINC MODELS 


To which special attention is called. 

These MODELS have been specially desizned for 
the teaching of Form and anaes © and 
and Grammar Schools. They consist of both Solids 
and Tablets, arranged in a cee ge graded seri 
are made with the greatest or accuracy ‘and 
the lowest possible 


the correct teaching of Form and Dra in every 


ogue and partic » 
THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL 


Agency, 7 Park 8t., 
79 WABASH AVENURB. 


Notes of Lessons 
Moral Subjects. 


A 
y FRED. ACKWOOD. 
Price $1.00, postpaid. 


THOS. NELSON & SONS, 
33 East 17th 8t., NEW YORK. 


CHRISTOPHER SOWER CO., Philadelphia, 


THE NORMAL EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 
Westianke’s How to Write Letters. 
Westlake’s Common School Literature. 
Loyd’s Literature for Little Folks. 
Raub’s Normal Spellers. 

Fewsmith’s English Grammars. 
Felton’s Unrivalled Outline Maps. 
Petersen’s Constitution. 
Sheppards Science. 


CTS AND ANECDOTES OF A 
A By CHARLES M. 


One handsome volume, cloth, 500 : 
NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING’ 
8 Somerset Street. Boston, Mass. 


Agents Wanted 


Mountain Songs and Seaside Melodies 


Are past. Let us buckle down cheerfully to the 
year’s musical work, greatly assisted by the new, 
complete and most useful Music Books, prepared by 


the 
DITSON COMPANY. 


SONG HARMONY, 60 cts. ; doz.) These we will use 
ROYAL SINGER, 60 cts.; $6 doz.} for Singing Clas. 
JEHOVAH'S PRAISE, $1; $9 doz.) ses, Choirs, etc. 


SONG MANUAL. Book 1, 30 cts.; $3 doz.) For 
“ Book 2, 40 cts. ; $4 20. Graded 
Book 3, 50 cts.: $4.80. Schools, 


EMERSON’S EASY 
ets. ; $7.20 doz irs 
EMERSON’S ANTHEMS OF PRAISE, > hy 
$1; $9 doz.) Societies. 
The above 8 books are by L. O. Emerson, one of 
the best living compilers of music books. The music 
is by many composers. 


CHILDREN’S SCHOOL SONGS.) Very Popular 
Macy. 35 cts.; $3.60 doz. collection, 


VOICES OF PRAISE. Hutchins, 
40 cts.; $4.20 doz. 
PRAISE IN SONG. Emerson. eetings 
40 cts. ; $4.20 doz. and 
SONGS OF PROMISE. Tenny & Hoffman med 
35 cts. ; $3.60 doz. vols. 


7000 PIECES OCTAVO MUSIC. Order by List, 
Sacred, Secular, Anthems, Gices, which please 
Part Songs, ete. 5 to 10c. each. send for. 


MAILED FOR RETAIL PRICE. 
OLIVER DITSON CO., Boston. 


Reduced to 6Octs. 


We call special attention to the following 
list of unexcelled 


SINGING CLASS BOOKS 


the prices of which have been reduced from 
75 cents per copy to 60 cents each : 

The Choice, McGranahan & Case. 

Harvest of Song. Case & McGranahan. 

The Joy. P. P. Bliss. 

New Song Era. F. W. Root. 

New Musical Quiver. Leason & Lafferty. 

Palace of Song. G. F.. Root. 

Prince of Song. Case & Williams. 

Realm of Song. G. F. Root. 

Song Herald. H. R. Palmer. 

Song King. H.R. Palmer. 

The Superior. F. M. Davis. 


Specimen pages of any of the above sent to 
any addrem, free of charge. 


PUBLISHED BY 


THE JOHN CHURCH GO., CINCINNATI, 0. 


And 19 East 16th Street New York City. 


A CARD TO TEACHERS. 


If you have School Books which you do not care to 
keep, I will take them in onenange for books you 
may need. Please send me a list of those you would 


LIKE TO SELL OR EXCHANCE. 
Send orders for cheap School Books to 
Cc. M. BARNES, 
7 AND 77 WABASH AVE., CHICAGO, ILL. 


An Elementary Text-Book of Chemistry, 


By WM. G. M1xTER, Prof. of Chemistry, Shefiield 
ientific School, Yale College, New Haven. 12m0, 
cloth, $2.50. 

“Professor Mixter’s text-book is a most excellent one 
in every respect, and is so comprehensive in its eoege 
that the student will have no difficalty in grasping the 
fundamental principles of the science, while, at the same 
time, becoming familiar with the chemistry of common 
things, The periodic system of classification is used, and 
the very latest discoveries in the science are noted and 
explained. Numerous experiments are also described in 
iNustration of chemical principles. We can heartily rec- 
ommend the work.”—Popular Science News. 


Published and for sale by 
JOHN WILEY & SONS, New YoRK. 
Catalogue and circular sent free by mail. 


APPROVED TEXT BOOKS. 


Maury’s Geographi Venable’s Arithmetics, 
Holmes’ Reade Gildersleeve’s Latin. 
UN IVERSITY LISHING CO., 


8 Tremont Pi, Boston. 66 & 68 Duane St., N.Y. 


ECLECTIC SERIES. --- ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


NOW READY: 


Long’s New Language Exercises, Part I. 66 pages; cloth ; Illus 


trated. 20 cents. (Parts II. and III., new edition, in preparation.) 


479 pages; half leather. 85 cents. 


McGuffey’s Revised High School and Literary Reader. 120; 


Holbrook’s New Complete Grammar. By Dr. Aurrep Hovpx00k; 


National Normal School. 65 cents. 


VAN ANTWERP, BRAGG, & OO., Publishers. 
Cincinnati, New York, Boston- 
0. F. STEARNS, New Eng. Agent, 8 Hawley St., Boston. 
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